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Exhibition during October 


The October issue of Panorama our monthly bulletin will be 
devoted to the work of A. B. Durand 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


We are pleased to announce the forthcoming publication, in our issue 
for April, 1947, of a monograph on Winthrop Chandler by Nina Fletcher 
Little. This article is the first critical publication on Winthrop Chandler. 
His oeuvre, as Mrs. Little has reconstructed it, proves him to have ranked 
with Ralph Earl and Richard Jennys (also first introduced to the general 
public in serial form in this periodical) as one of the great provincial por- 
trait painters of the eighteenth century. The discovery of a number of 
remarkable early wall panels further reveals Chandler as one of the few 
native pre-Revolutionary landscape painters as yet identified. 

The April issue will publish a critical introduction to Chandler’s life 
and work, and a portfolio of reproductions, including also a complete 
catalogue raisonné of the thirty-five paintings discovered to date. 

A year ago Mrs. Little undertook, at our suggestion, the investigation 
of Winthrop Chandler’s work with only a dozen portraits, tentatively 
attributed, as a point of departure. Our original plan was for a briet 
illustrated article. However, Mrs. Little’s research has been so extraordi- 
narily fruitful that we decided on the full book-length publication; and 
the Worcester Art Museum has scheduled for May, 1947 the first one-man 
exhibition of Chandler’s work as one of a proposed series on eighteenth- 
century painters. , 

Mrs. Little asks us to say that between now and the publication dead- 
line in March, she would greatly appreciate any information on Chandler 
documents or paintings that readers of Art ry America may be able to 
call to her attention. 
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rFO RE WOR D 


By Bartiett H. Hayes, Jr. 
Director of the Addison Gallery of American Art, Phillips Academy, Andover 


The Functions of the Museum 


OR nearly two years the queen of the Atlantic lay at her Hudson 
River berth ignobly foundered though every energy was bent to 
raise her. She was eventually floated only to be scrapped. Like 

the leviathans of early time, the Normandie and her kind have been super- 
seded by what is less powerful but more flexible, less imposing but more 
serviceable, less great but more adjusted to man’s uncertain control. 

The gigantic liner is a twofold symbol of this passing day, for she typi 
fies the trend toward consolidation which is at the same time opposed by 
an equal tendency of both man and nature to disperse into workable units. 
Now, therefore, the conflict is joined between the will for social order in a 
very wide world and the will to preserve individual identity. Most 
modern activities reveal these two trends. Landed estates have become the 
ground of the many who seek community benefits though they resent any 
encroachment on personal prerogative. Industries have become more inter- 
dependent than ever before, while those who direct them shout gloriously 
for freedom of individual enterprise. Though museums represent no insig- 
nificant portion of cultural heritage, they nevertheless reflect these current 
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antithetic movements. To generalize upon Laurence Vail Coleman’s work 
on the subject, not ten percent of the more than fifty American art muse- 
ums built in the decade preceding the war cost singly over $500,000. 
Thus new museums are now usually small and widely scattered but rely 
increasingly on mutual assistance for their effective operation. And con- 
versely the swelling Metropolitan of New York anticipates, with biological 
candor, its own mitosis. 

This social pulsation is undoubtedly confusing to any who would discern 
in it a swing in one direction only. It is no more true that museums are 
wholly instruments of society at large than that they are entirely sub- 
servient to the eclectic desires of a professional few. Society is merely 
another term for The Average, and the modern temples discussed in the 
following articles are in no sense the product of an average cultural out- 
look. On the other hand, common among all opinions expressed is a belief 
in the adjustibility of the museum for the benefit of numerous intellectual 
and aesthetic interests. If it is the function of the present-day museum 
to reward these interests, it can only do so by preserving a stern balance 
between the satisfaction of them and the enrichment of its own store 
both of content and of personnel. This is a process that results not from 
the demands of an inarticulate society but from professional wisdom which 
proffers cultural fare to a public probably having greater native discrimina- 
tion and sensibility, as Monroe Wheeler points out, than is generally 
allowed. 

A glance at the history of museum practice will show that this concern 
for the museum visitor represents a radical expansion of idea from the days 
when a museum was no more than a private treasure graciously exposed to 
an awed public. This was the compartmental conception of fine art of 
which John Dewey wrote a dozen years ago (Art as Experience, Page 8). 
Without the capitalistic development, which he discusses, museums would 
not now harbor so much of artistic wealth. And yet this very process of 
vicarious aesthetic growth has in all probability fostered an unnatural 
contemptuous regard for modern creative ability which is totally at vari- 
ance with the vital elements of present-day civilization. The productive 
sciences of the past — agriculture, housing, medicine, engineering, manu- 
facture, communication, transportation — are respected for their intrinsic 
worth but not idolized as models for today. Modern creative talents in the 
arts are sadly unrecognized by a similar public confidence but there is 
definite evidence in the succeeding pages that museum administrators have 
incorporated a solicitous attitude toward creativeness and patronage as a 
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proper function of the museum. Display and education are among the 
devices employed for this purpose, and remarks by Dr. Morley, David 
Finley and William Milliken are particularly significant for the emphasis 
they place on the visitor’s pleasure and comprehension rather than on the 
museum's prestige. Indeed the number of geographically isolated small 
museums, already noted, is further evidence that humanistic values are 
becoming more influential in determining museum conduct than are the 
always-to-be-admired objects contained in them. 

From the standpoint of service to the individual, the spread of museums 
may thus be compared to the mushroom-like appearance of libraries a half 
century earlier. Due perhaps to a considerable difference in time, they 
function, however, in nor-parallel ways. Were the librarian, in addition 
to his present curatorial, reading, accessioning, lending, and supervisory 
duties, to write, edit and publish a discoursive bulletin on literary affairs, 
dictate articles for newspapers and magazines as a normal routine, give 
frequent readings from the works of Shakespeare or Joyce and conduct 
interpretive seminars in conjunction with them, institute and carry out 
research into the letters and biography of obscure or deceased authors, 
conduct competitive programs to stimulate the creative effort of con- 
temporary writers and concern himself with their livelihood and literary 
welfare, take occasional part in the advising and formulation of commercial 
copy, lend a friendly hand to the frustrated aspirations of local would-be 
novelists, devote himself to the constant appraisal and connoisseurship of 
old and ofttimes spurious manuscripts brought to him by hopeful citizens, 
advise on the design and decoration of private libraries, plan and post 
notices of concerts, lectures, movies and exhibits to replace signs reading 
SILENCE, conduct classes in writing and public speaking, shepherd 
swarms of school children through the library while training them to com- 
pose and recite their own poetry, journey about the countryside talking to 
civic groups, women’s clubs and church gatherings which open-mouthed 
await his pill of literary uplift, address radio audiences on the merits and 
demerits of the latest banned book, play host at a tea or a cocktail party 
every time a book of the month appears on his shelf and finance it all from 
private instead of tax raised money, he would be performing in the service 
of literature what is expected of the average museum director. 

In his description of the St. Louis City Art Museum, Perry Rathbone 
forecasts a solution to the last-named chore confronting the art museum 
profession — fund raising. Though several museums are partially aided by 
other forms of tax allocation, the St. Louis pattern, if followed, would be 
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a boon to many more. And yet it should also be noted that in recent 
years a few museums have derived a small income from another poten- 
tially large source by performing services to industry on a consultant basis. 
It is a function which might well change the entire pattern of present 
performance to the gain of aesthetic discrimination as well as financial sup- 
port, for the quality of judgment improves with the diversity of experi- 
ence. If the library may be used as a standard of reference in this matter 
of social aesthetics, it will be seen that it provides absolute freedom for 
the exercise of personal judgment and that herein exists a second great 
difference between it and the contemporary art musum. There is no 
exclusive criterion with respect to the type of literature which a library 
should contain whereas the museum has worked itself into the position of 
becoming an arbiter of taste. This seems to be its most useful function 
as long as it operates in a society where so little of visual comprehension 
is obtained during the normal schooling process. There is a feeling in some 
quarters, however, that the intellectual spoonfeeding which is now com- 
mon museum practice may tend to retard discrimination as well as crea- 
tive energy and it is therefore not impossible that schools and colleges (the 
thought is consistent with both Perry Cott’s and Alfred Neumeyer’s argu- 
ments) may eventually assume with greater skill much of the educational 
burden of the public museums. 

Should this come to pass, the museum might revert happily to its original 
status of being a museum rather than a cultural county fair; only that 
it might incorporate severally collections of aesthetic, historic and com- 
mercial appeal so that the individual might be free to make use of it, as 
of the library, according to his own need and taste. This is a somewhat 
different view of the curator’s problem than G. H. Edgell presents, though 
it recognizes with him the confusion of connoisseurship which so often 
now exists. What seems most important is the obvious fact that the world 
is in a state of rapid change and that it is to the credit of museum service 
that its functions should change accordingly. The arts afford the means 
for drawing human beings together while still letting each interpret the 
spirit in his own way. The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb. As 
political and economic events warp nations toward a world society, it is 
more vital than ever to provide the individual, like the element of a Greek 
Temple, his proportionate identifiable place within its structure. As a 
constructive humanistic force, the museum of the future may be expected 
to function flexibly in the dual process of giving order and finish to the 
detail while establishing the whole. 
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POLICIES IN ACQUISITION 


By GeorGe Haroip EpGELL 
Director of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 


HE best acquisitions in a Museum are usually based on the antipodes 
of careful planning and unabashed opportunism. Probably every 
Director plans carefully the needs of his Museum in acquisition 

noting the lacunae and anxious to fill them. Where a Department is weak, 
he wants to strengthen it but, on the other hand, where a Department is 
strong, he wants to maintain its eminence. Many years ago when the 
writer was teaching at Harvard, he had an interview with President Lowell 
to urge upon him the desirability of a fuller financial support for the De- 
partment of Fine Arts, basing his plea on the statement that the Fine Arts 
Department was the finest in academic circles in this country. Mr. Lowell 
replied rather sadly that constantly people came to him for money for the 
support of the several Departments and their pleas were always based upon 
one of two arguments. Either the Department was the best of its kind ard 
deserved a proper support or it was a disgrace to the University and. had 
to be built up. A Museum Director is often tossed upon the horns of this 
dilemma. Then, after planning the ideal allocation of funds, he will be 
confronted suddenly with an opportunity to acquire an object of extra- 
ordinary beauty and importance which does not fit into the ideal scheme. 
Usually, and if he is wise, he will momentarily forget the scheme and 
acquire the object. 

The most important consideration in acquiring works of art is quality. 
One of the temptations most to be avoided is to acquire a work of art 
which is good but not absolutely outstanding and which can be bought 
cheaply. Oftentimes, one is lucky enough to get a very fine object eco- 
nomically but bargain hunting is one of the surest ways to lower the dis- 
tinction of a Museum’s collection. It is far better to get only one or two 
objects a year of the highest quality than a couple of dozen which are 
merely good and which essentially add up to mediocrity. 

Another consideration against which one should be on one’s guard is 
the matter of rarity. Rarity enormously increases the commercial value 
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SALEM CHEST ON CHEST 
Karolik Collection, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 














of an object. Let us say that a dealer approaches the Museum with a silver 
cup by Jeremiah Dummer and points out that it is the only cup of that 
type which exists. He expects, therefore, to get a large price on account 
of the rarity of the object, although its beauty may not be nearly as strik- 
ing as that of other examples by the silversmith which are not unique. 
Probably Museums as well as private collectors will always be impressed 
by rarity and pay something extra for it but they should move cautiously 
in such a matter and remember that the essentially important thing for a 
Museum is beauty. 

Related to rarity is what we might call archaeological importance. A 
piece of furniture may bring an increased price because of its historical 
association. A cabinet that belonged to Washington would be much more 
costly than one that belonged to Tom Jones, and yet Tom Jones’ cabinet 
might be a finer piece of craftsmanship and an object of far greater beauty. 
In such case, in my opinion, the Trustees of the Museum and its staff 
should decide in favor of the object of greater beauty and less historic 
interest. The over emphasis on archaeology and history is especially dan- 
gerous in an historically-minded community. Many objects which not only 
dealers but donors would like to place in the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston, were far better placed in the Massachusetts Historical Society or 
the Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities. 

Let me take as illustration a specific example from our own experience 
in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. One of the greatest acquisitions 
in recent years in the Museum is the M. and M. Karolik Collection of 
American arts from 1'750 to 1830. It consists of furniture, paintings, prints, 
silver, glass, ceramics and even coins. Mr. Karolik, Russian born, married 
into an old Boston family descended from the Derbys of Salem. He was 
impressed by certain superb pieces of eighteenth century furniture as well 
as by portraits by Copley and Stuart which belonged to his wife’s family. 
Converted to the idea of the beauty and independence of American Colo- 
nial and Early Republican art, he began to make an intensive study of the 
subject. This gave Mr. and Mrs. Karolik the idea of making a great col- 
lection of the finest art of the period and presenting it to the Museum. 
The way they went about it was ideal. Mr. Karolik’s conception accorded 
perfectly with that of the staff of the Museum. A man of humor, he often 
poked fun at historically-minded Boston. He said that a Bostonian would 
be apt to acquire a chair not because of the beauty of the chair but because 
of who had sat in it. He pointed out that what he wanted was the most 
beautiful example of its kind and then if we found that Samuel Adams 
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had sat in it, we could note that interesting item in the catalogue but that 
we should not be influenced by it in acquiring the chair. He spread a wide 
net and scoured the country for the best pieces, never buying anything 
without consulting the Museum authorities and getting the best expert 
advice. He bought not only from dealers but from private individuals, 
oftentimes people who had no need to sell but whom he persuaded to sell 
using the argument that the owner would get solid satisfaction from real- 
izing that his or her family heirloom would find a permanent home sur- 
rounded by the most distinguished companions in that field of art. In the 
case of one object, the superb Salem chest-on-chest (illustrated), he had 
to persuade nine members of one family to let their piece go to the Mu- 
seum. Some ten years went by in the making of the collection before it was 
finally presented to the Museum and opened to the public in 1941. The 
result was, however, I believe the most distinguished collection of Ameri- 
can art of the late Colonial and Early Republican periods in the world. 

A good way to encourage acquisition is for a Department of a Museum 
to establish a reputation for expert knowledge, understanding and physical 
handling of the objects involved. The youngest Department in the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts is that of textiles. It was an off-shoot of Decorative 
Arts but grew sufficiently to justify a separate classification and a separate 
Curator. The Curator was not only extraordinarily learned in her subject 
but equally in sympathy with all aspects of its problems and the very com- 
plicated physical care which textiles require. Owners of textiles learned 
cf this. The Curator borrowed many important pieces for special exhib:- 
tions. The owners saw how their pieces were handled and appreciated, 
and oftentimes decided to give them outright to the Museum. The Museum 
was thus able to draw on a reserve of family heirlooms in a community 
which was rich in such material. The greatest single addition was the 
gift by Miss Elizabeth Day McCormick of her superb collection of textiles 
and costumes which she had been making literally since childhood. It 
contained chiefly pieces from the sixteenth century to the early nineteenth 
with amazingly important individual pieces such as Queen Elizabeth's 
bodice (illustrated). It is certainly a unique collection in this country 
and immediately elevated the Department to a very important place in the 
Museum. Moreover, its acquisition, with the attendant publicity and the 
study it received from experts and designers, enhanced its reputation and 
further stimulated a flow of gifts from other individuals who became gen- 
erous friends of the Museum. 

Some of the most fruitful sources of acquisition are either closed to us 
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today or much more difficult than they were in the past. The golden 
opportunity comes to a Museum when far-sighted friends as well as mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees and the staff recognize the importance of a 
great art before it has become popular, and when very important objects 
can be acquired cheaply and in large numbers. This was true in the Boston 
Museum when Mr. Fenollosa and Dr. Bigelow began to collect great 
Asiatic works in the seventies of the nineteenth century. The result was 





DOUBLET FORMERLY OWNED BY QUEEN ELIZABETH 
McCormick Collection, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


the preeminent Asiatic collection which could not be duplicated today even 
with unlimited funds. Similarly, in the past, great material has been 
acquired through excavation. Thirty-five years of excavation in Egypt, 
guided by the great Egyptologist and tactful diplomat, the late George 
Andrew Reisner, netted the Museum a collection equal in quality, though, 
of course, not in quantity, to that of the Cairo Museum. Thirty thousand 
dollars in a given year spent on excavation may bring to the Museum a 
great collection of objects of undisputed authenticity since dug from the 
ground by the Museum itself when, at a later date, the Museum might 
spend the same amount on a single piece bought from a dealer and then 
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have its authenticity challenged. A troubled world and the mushroom 
growth of conscious nationalism in the countries where excavation might 
be carried on, have made the prospects of acquiring great collections through 
archaeological research much dimmer than they were a generation ago. 

Paradoxical as it may sound a Museum may well stimulate gifts by 
refusing them. A great temptation which must be avoided is that of 
accepting, because of the fear of offending a generous donor, gifts which the 
Museum does not need and eventually will not display. Such a gift once 
accepted finds its way into the storage. Then, some years later, the donor 
will come to the museum, ask to see his work of art and discover that it 
is in storage. Inevitably, he will probe further and find that it has always 
been in storage. Then the Museum. has made an enemy indeed. Most 
people are very reasonable when reasonably informed. If a donor comes 
to the Museum with a fine piece of furniture which duplicates an even 
finer piece which the Museum possesses and displays, he will not be 
offended if one explains the matter to him. It casts no reflection on the 
piece which, one could explain to him, would be gratefully accepted by 
other reputable institutions which did not happen to be so richly endowed 
in this particular field. Experience has proved that this attitude is under- 
stood and the donor remains friendly. There is one specific case where the 
Museum tactfully refused a collection which was genuine but inferior 
to the material of that sort already possessed by the Museum, and the 
donor was so pleased with the honesty, acumen and good taste of the 
Museum that she offered another collection of superb importance which 
is one of the ornaments of the Museum today. 

We seem to be making a stronger case for opportunism than for plan- 
ning but planning must constantly be kept in mind. Most Museum col- 
lections grow unequally as a reflection of the public taste in the community 
in which they exist. Among the most important sources for material for 
Museums are the private collections of individual citizens. These may be, 
and usually are, made without the initial intent of presenting them to the 
Museum. Nevertheless, in time a considerable proportion of these collec’ 
tions is bound to filter to the Museum by gift or by bequest. The Museum, 
therefore, takes on the color of the taste of the private collector. Some- 
times this is fortunate, sometimes unfortunate. In Boston, for example, the 
public became conscious very early of the importance of the Barbizon 
movement and bought many of its paintings at a time when they were 
actually being done and could be obtained from the artists themselves. 
Similarly, the Boston public was acutely conscious at an early date of the 
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beauty of Monet’s paintings and of those of his fellow Impressionists. To 
a lesser extent this was true of Degas. As a result, the Museum contains 
one of the most important collections of Barbizon paintings, and especially 
Millets, that exists. Similarly, it has many more fine Monets than it can 
display. and the collection has to be rotated. It also is very rich in the 
paintings of Degas. On the other hand, the Boston public, with one or 
two exceptions, seemed hardly conscious of the existence of Cézanne, of 
Gauguin, of van Gogh and of Seurat. In 1935 the Painting Department 
contained no example of the: works of any of these masters except one 
unimportant Cézanne. Here were obvious lacunae to be filled. As a result, 
the Museum has acquired by gift, purchase or bequest, such masterpieces 
as Gauguin’s D’ow venons-nous?, Que sommes-nous?, Ou allons-‘nous?; van 
Gogh’s Postman Roulin, Cézanne’s Portrait of Madame Cézanne and others. 

We can only repeat in closing, planning and opportunism must be our 
guides and quality our aim. Only with these in mind, with an alert and 
competent staff, with a careful scheme of the needs of the collection and 
a fearless willingness to deviate from it when a great opportunity arises, 
can one hope to have not only well-balanced collections but those of the dis- 
tinction toward which all Museums should aim. 
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DISPLAY OF COLLECTIONS 


By Davin E. FINLey 
Director of the National Gallery of Art 


RT museums in this country have suffered under two handicaps 
in the installation of their collections. Before the end of the last 
century, they usually followed the European tradition of over- 

crowding. Paintings were hung one above another, in vast rooms resem- 
bling those converted apartments in European palaces, so ill-adapted to 
museum use. This scheme of installation has now become a thing of the 
past, but in many museums another handicap still persists — that of being 
obliged to accept and exhibit collections en bloc. The result in such cases 
is to make it difficult for the average visitor to see the museum intelligently 
or to relate the various parts to the whole. 

In founding the National Gallery, Mr. Mellon acted on the belief that 
the permanent collection of a public museum should not consist of a series 
of individual collections, each segregated from the other and shown without 
regard for the effect on the visitor. He believed that in a public museum 
the works of art should be so arranged as to display them according to 
schools, or in chronological order, or in harmony with whatever might be 
the general plan of the museum. Accordingly, in the National Gallery, no 
collections are shown as units; but, if a donor, as in the case of Mr. Kress, 
gives enough paintings of one school or period, such as the Eighteenth 
Century French School, for instance, to fill an entire room, his French 
paintings are kept together in one room, which is integrated with adjoin 
ing rooms containing paintings of the same school and period. 

Another belief, exemplified by the National Gallery, is that an art 
museum should not be so large or have so many objects on view at one 
time that the outstanding works of art in the permanent collection can 
not be seen comfortably and in a reasonable amount of time. The National 
Gallery in London is an example of restraint in this respect, as contrasted 
with the Louvre in Paris. 

The Study or Auxiliary Collection offers a solution to the problem 
of overcrowding and forms a necessary adjunct to the permanent collec- 
tion. It may be installed in exhibition rooms on the ground floor or in 
locked storage rooms where students can have access to works of art by 
minor masters or to additional ones by greater artists represented in the 
permanent collection on the floor above. Under no circumstances, how- 
ever, should the casual visitor be forced to go through room after room, 
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filled with all the paintings, good and bad, which the museum has man- 
aged to acquire. There is a limit to human endurance; and there is a limit 
also to the number of really fine paintings which any museum can hope 
to possess. 

In planning the floor space to be devoted to exhibition purposes, it is 
necessary, first of all, to provide for the existing collection and then for 
its expansion without too much disturbance of the original installation. 
In museums such as the Art Museum in Toledo, the National Gallery in 
Washington, and others, large undeveloped spaces are provided, adjoining 
the present exhibition galleries. These additional spaces are held in readi- 
ness for expansion of the collection as needed and make it possible to avoid 
undue crowding of the objects now on view. 

The next important consideration is the matter of circulation. One 
must decide where the visitor should start or where he is likely to wish to 
start. Assuming that he will turn to the right, the rooms should be 
arranged, if possible, so that he will not miss any important exhibits. At 
the same time he should not be forced to go through too many rooms in 
order to see some special objects, nor should he find himself in a cul de sac 
from which he must retrace his steps. 

Vistas are very useful in any scheme of museum installation. They 
lure the visitor on and provide a setting or axis for important works of 
art. But the vistas should not be too prolonged, for while it may be inter- 
esting to see a painting or a piece of sculpture through one door or even 
two, it is exhausting to look through too many doors at once. Most visitors 
“do not ask to see the distant scene,” and very often they will not do so, 
if warned in time. 

The trend in this country is to make exhibition galleries smaller or, at 
least, not out of scale with the works of art to be shown. Full-length 
Van Dycks or Gainsboroughs require larger rooms than Sassettas or Ver- 
meers; and in sculpture, a life size figure by Sansovino or Rodin will justify 
a more ample setting than a small Renaissance marble or terra-cotta bust. 

With overhead lighting, the lay-light or ceiling should be sufhciently 
high above the floor to avoid glare in one’s eyes when looking at the 
paintings. And yet the walls must not be too high if we wish to obtain 
a well-proportioned room or to avoid dwarfing the pictures. In the Na- 
tional Gallery, the average ceiling is twenty-one feet, six inches, above the 
floor, with a five-foot cove, which reduces the wall space between dado 
and cove in which the pictures are hung. 

Lighting is very important to the success of any scheme of installation. 
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In this country, the trend appears to be to use day-light whenever possible, 
either from overhead or from side lighting. Excellent glass is made in the 
United States, capable of diffusing light with a minimum of color and 
shadow. Electricity, with the many developments in spot-lighting, makes 
it possible to show sculpture with high-lights and shadows that bring out 
the planes and surfaces more nearly as the sculptor intended. 

Floors are more restful when dark in color, and should be as resilient 
as possible. Wood and cork are satisfactory materials, provided they are 
properly maintained by frequent waxing. | 

As regards backgrounds and treatment of wall surfaces, there are many 
schools of thought, each with its own qualities to recommend it. My own 
predilection is for settings that are harmonious with the exhibits and no 
more elaborate than necessary. I prefer light colors, rather than dark, for 
wall surfaces against which paintings or sculpture are to be shown. They 
create a cheerful atmosphere; and, in the case of painted panelled walls, 
two or three shades of the same color add life and interest to the back- 
ground. But the colors must not be too insistent and must be chosen with 
regard to the works of art to be shown in the room. 

A safe rule, it seems to me, is that the background should never dis- 
tract attention from the work of art. The background, like the proportions 
of the room, should be something of which one is only vaguely and pleas 
antly conscious while looking at the work of art. The background may be 
of painted plaster, or wood-panelling or damask or other kinds of fabrics. 
Regardless, however, of the material or the color used as a background, 
the trend in this country is toward concentration on the art content of 
the object, and this is as it should be. 

Any work of art, worthy of being exhibited, should be isolated so far 
as possible from other objects in the room. In the case of paintings, they 
are no longer hung one above another but in a single row, usually at eye 
level. In many cases, they are still too crowded, owing to lack of space. 
The trend, however, is to make it possible for one to see a painting with- 
out being forced at the same time to take account of its too-insistent 
neighbors. 

In the National Gallery, this has been accomplished by the use of 
panelled walls, except for Italian paintings and early northern works for 
which other backgrounds are provided. Panelling not only prevents over- 
crowding but gives the dignity of setting to which a great work of art is 
entitled. Rembrandt’s Mill, for instance, is shown in an oak panelled 
room, light in color. It occupies the cential panel of the most important 
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wall and is flanked on each side by panels enclosing the two Youssoupoft 
Rembrandt portraits. These three paintings fill an entire wall, thirty-seven 
feet long, in a room measuring thirty-seven by twenty-six feet, and con- 
taining only eight other paintings. 

Frames can do much to promote or mar one’s enjoyment of paintings. 
In this country, much attention has been given to providing suitable frames, 
either gilded or grayed, as the painting might require. When a shadow 
box is used to protect a small painting or to enhance its importance, the 
traditional mahogany box is being replaced by a gilded one, lined with a 
narrow strip of old velvet, carefully chosen as to color. If pictures are 
hung by wires, the latter can be made less conspicuous by painting them 
the color of the walls. 

Labels deserve more attention than they receive. They should give the 
necessary information succinctly, and be no more obtrusive than can be 
avoided. But it must be remembered that Americans are avid for infor- 
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mation and this laudable trait must be encouraged — not, however, to 
such an extent that visitors will spend their time reading long, explana- 
tory labels, rather than looking at the work of art. 

Sculpture presents far greater difficulties in installation than do paint- 
ings. If possible, an architectural setting should be provided, suited in 
scale to the object to be shown, with not too many objects in each room. 
In the National Gallery we were ab!e recently to reduce the number of 
pieces of marble sculpture in one room from thirteen to six, and the effect 
is now far more satisfying. In this room is Desiderio da Settignano’s marble 
Bust of a Little Boy. Eleven inches high, it became the problem child of 
the Gallery until it was provided with a niche, set in a small polygonal 
room, with a gray marble pedestal resting on two gray marble steps to 
bring the bust to eye level from the floor. We have tried also to avoid 
mixing marble, bronze and terra-cotta sculpture in the same room and 
without exception have shown sculpture in rooms separate from the 
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paintings. We also give sculpture equal importance with paintings and, 
under no circumstances, subordinate it to the achievement of merely a 
pleasing, decorative effect. 

In museums of decorative arts, the rule of isolating important works 
of art can be reversed. Fine examples of furniture, porcelain, silver, and 
textiles can best be understood and enjoyed when seen in the kind of set- 
ting for which they were intended, contributing to the decorative effect 
as a whole. Successful examples of such installation may be found in the 
beautiful period rooms of the Metropolitan Museum in New York, the 
Chicago Art Institute, and museums in Philadelphia, Boston, Providence, 
and other American cities. Mention should also be made of the furnish- 
ing of houses of architectural or historic importance, such as Mount Ver- 
non and Stratford; and Williamsburg, of course, is a superb example of 
how to show the contribution which the decorative arts made to civilized 
living at one period in this country’s history. Expert knowledge, impec- 
cable taste, and the capacity for taking infinite pains, are al! essential in 
achieving such effects; but the results, in their influence on taste and man- 
ners in the United States, more than repay the effort involved. 

In art museums, it is well, whenever possible, to avoid free-standing 
cases in showing small objects. Such cases give a sense of crowding to the 
room, and the object, itself, seems to be in a cage. Vitrines set into the 
wall give the necessary protection to small objects and yet leave the room 
uncluttered, which, psychologically, is important to a restful enjoyment 
of the museum. If vitrines are lined with mirrors, it is possible to see the 
object on all sides; otherwise, backgrounds of suitable colors can be used 
to enhance the beauty of the objects. An excellent example of the use 
of color in this manner could be seen in the South Seas Exhibition held 
recently at the Museum of Modern Art in New York. 

In planning an important installation, the trend in museums in this 
country is to use renderings and, if possible, scale models, in order that 
the final result may not be too different from what was intended. Indeed, 
in matters of installation we must act on the principle that nothing is 
unimportant in a museum visited by thousands of people each year. Many 
will have critical eyes and acute perceptiveness, so that they will derive 
pleasure or pain, depending on the manner in which we present the works 
of art entrusted to our care. 

They will enjoy these works of art more fully if we make such visits 
easy and comfortable. A conveniently placed smoking room near the 
exhibits, comfortable sofas in the exhibition galleries, self-propelled wheel 
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chairs for all who wish to use them and even baby carriages for infants 
who cannot be left at home, will ease the strain of viewing works of art 
in public galleries. Garden courts, with fountains and growing plants 
and flowers, such as those at Fenway Court, and in the Frick Collection 
and other museums, provide welcome interludes and give the eye a rest 
from too much concentration on works of art. Fountains in museums 
have a psychological effect, as do open fires in a room, in making the place 
seem alive and even gay. 

Finally, museums must be in good taste. Notwithstanding the truth of 
the old saying, “De gustibus non est disputandum,” we all recognize good 
taste when we see it, even though it may not be our taste. We must never 
forget that museums have great responsibility as arbiters of taste in an 
age when arbiters are few and many are in need of guidance, especially 
those who are for the first tiie acquiring the means and, with the forty- 
hour week, also the leisur’ t> see beautiful things for themselves and to 
increase their knowledge and improve their taste. We must give them not 
only the best obtainable in art, but also in installation. To do less is to 
fail in the humble yet glorious role which we have the good fortune to 
fill — not as creators but as caretakers of great art. 
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EXHIBITIONS 
By Grace L. McCann Morey 


Director of the San Francisco Museum of Art 


PECIAL exhibitions, changed at intervals of from three weeks to 
several months according to circumstances, have everywhere in 
this country a recognized place in art museum programs. Even the 

museums with large collections customarily present such exhibitions. They 
are sometimes drawn from the museums’ own resources and represent a 
simple change in selection of permanent collections on display, but more 
frequently they amplify by loans what the museums themselves possess, 
or round out the usual scope of the collections on view by some additions 
or broadening of their field. 

Many active art centers, some small museums, without collections or 
with few and limited possessions, and several larger specialized museums 
with growing collections, consider temporary special exhibitions their princi- 
pal function. The ordinary forms and uses of special temporary exhibitions 
as defined by present museum practice are familiar. In general they can 
be roughly described in their manner of organization as the single-appear- 
ance headlined show prepared and presented for its own purposes by one 
institution; the exhibition assembled and presented by several museums in 
collaboration and exhibited by each one in turn; and the circulating exhibi- 
tion, booked by museums without their participating in any way in its 
formation. In all cases there is infinite range in importance and size, from 
profoundly scholarly content and presentation to the simple reporting on 
an artist or a movement to give information and pleasure without stressing 
relationship, chronological development or other definite purpose brought 
out by the material itself or by the supplementary labeling. Each form and 
type has its own usefulness, in general, and for the individual museum 
and its community. 

The advantages changing exhibitions of any kind offer for even the 
museums of great collections are substantial, and have long been recognized. 
Most obviously, of course, such exhibitions provide convenient news 
value hooks for the publicity that keeps the museum in the public eye. 
They stimulate attendance in general, and also those desirable repeated 
visits beyond the point achieved by even the most magnificent permanent 
collections on constant view. It remains unhappily true, in this world 
of competing distractions and clamorous ballyhoo, despite all efforts of 
museums in mass art enlightenment, that the general public must be reminded 
constantly of what museums offer of enjoyment and demonstrated benefit, 
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and that it needs continuous prodding by novelty and publicity to profit 
by its opportunities. Therefore, since the museum can serve only that 
public it can reach, and since it benefits most those who come often, the 
special exhibition has established value for all museums on these counts 
alone. 

Other and fundamentally more important functions are performed by 
special exhibitions, however. They are frequently the occasion for exhaus- 
tive scholarly research, usually resulting in publication that is a contribu- 
tion to art scholarship. The possibilities and value of such exhibitions, 
ranging from Old Masters to School of Paris painters and contemporary 
artists of the United States, have been repeatedly demonstrated by many 
museums throughout the country. Only in these exhibitions can related 
works of art, scattered far and wide, be brought together for a brief time, 
for the benefit of scholarship and to the delight of connoisseurs. 

Such exhibitions, especially if they have wide scope, large size and great 
importance, are commonly within the means of only the large museums 
with great resources in expert staff and in money. They bring deservedly 
great prestige to their organizers. They are a major service to art, especially 
when their composition and findings are preserved in publications — text 
books of that aspect of art the exhibition examines — that can be useful 
far beyond the time and place of the exhibition itself. 

Comparable exhibitions are sometimes shared by two or more museums. 
Those participating then obtain a greater return on the effort and money 
expended to organize the exhibition by making it serve « larger public in 
more than one locality. Frequently by cooperation they can organize a 
more important or larger exhibition than any one could easily arrange alone. 
The great value of such exhibitions is obvious. Unhappily, they too, 
though they serve a broader public than the exhibition given in a single 
institution, reach only their own regions. This is always the difficulty in 
so large a country as the United States. Yet any traveling, or at least any 
extensive traveling, beyond that necessary for showing by the limited num- 
ber of collaborating exhibitors, is normally out of the question for any 
major exhibition, because of risks, limitations on loans, and expense. 

As intensive effort on a smaller scale, though possibly to greater public 
benefit since the immediate results are always greater when one works 
with a public still relatively untouched by art, is frequently put forth for 
special exhibitions by museums far from the great art centers. These 
exhibitions normally do not provide much scope for original scholarship, 
though there have been notable exceptions. They do, however, represent 
great opportunities for increasing locally art understanding and art’s influ 
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ence. Much art of high quality, readily available, long too familiar to 
cause any stir if shown in such centers as New York or Chicago, may still 
be a revelation for many more remote cities of fairly large population, or 
in places where active museum work is of recent development. A catalogue 
or similar publication, not technical, certainly with scholarly standards, 
instructive in a popular but sound way, and adapted to local needs and 
circumstances can often contribute to community development of art 
and continue the benefits of the exhibition there long beyond its actual 
duration. Such cultivation of ground, long before turned elsewhere, is 
sound work in a new locality from the museum point of view, though it 
brings little national publicity and prestige. 

Collaboration within a region or among museums with corresponding 
fields of interest has obvious advantages, for economy in organization, in 
preparation and in transportation. The fundamental problem is to get 
good art, in great variety, to as many corners of the United States as 
possible. Economy helps. Only as art development is nationwide will 
the necessary broad public support for art be secured. Wherever great dis- 
tances are involved transportation is a major problem, and these costs shared 
often allow several museums to have an exhibition that no one of them 
alone could afford to arrange. In the West, for example, where museums 
customarily derive much of their special exhibition material from Atlantic 
Coast sources, such collaboration is almost a necessity, for to be added 
to all other expenses there is always the long express haul’s costs to the 
West and return, with too few possible exhibition spots in between. Some 
museums on the Pacific Coast rarely schedule an exhibition without cooper- 
ating in some way with others in the region. Innumerable smaller exhibition 
centers in the western states could have only the most meager and limited 
exhibition programs without sharing of packing and transportation costs 
among many participating exhibitors. 

The demand for art, all kinds and in quantities to stimulate judgment 
and choice, in places far from the art markets and the great museum 
centers, explains the enormous use of circulating exhibitions, and the 
development of national and regional circulating agencies. 

The circulating exhibitions available in any one year include the greatest 
variety of art fare, and are derived from many different sources. Gen- 
erally the quality of the material is now good. The recognized circulating 
agencies insist on standards which they tend to raise steadily. Exhibitions 
from other sources rapidly drop from sight for lack of demand if they do 
not attain a minimum standard, for, at least within a region, museums 
or other organizations that book circulating exhibitions regularly exchange 
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information on them. If one is seriously disappointed in a show, word 
spreads to the other potential bookers very rapidly. 

The value of circulating exhibitions, in money and as art, varies greatly. 
Rarely do priceless or irreplaceable old or modern masters travel widely, 
but in a few cases they have gone on long circuits to the very great benefit 
of quite distant and remote parts of the country. Generally, circulating 
exhibitions are made up of material which, if old or valuable, is of a kind 
that can be well protected (as water colors) or is not strictly speaking 
unique (prints, for example). Most is contemporary art, and material in 
multiple examples (photographs, prints, etc.). The typical and most widely 
used circulating exhibitions comprise from twenty-five to fifty oils or water 
colors, at rental fees, usually including insurance, of between twenty-five 
and one hundred dollars. There are also large exhibitions, much more costly, 
made up of very valuable works, that go only to large museums. There are 
smaller good exhibitions, at no fee or at token or adjustable fees of a few 
dollars. Takers range from large museums, mostly west of the Mississippi, 
to small college galleries, public library and Junior League or club galleries. 
The national circulating agencies, such as the American Federation of 
Arts, and the Museum of Modern Art are too well known to require more 
than mention here. There are a few private circulating agencies in the 
field, mostly for small exhibitions. Some artist organizations (the National 
Serigraph Society and the California Watercolor Society to name two such 
active and successful groups) circulate exhibitions. Aimost all museums 
occasionally enter the national field, and many circulate exhibitions within 
their immediate region, usually making available parts of special exhibitions 
or surplus items from their own collections. Some dealers circulate exhibi- 
tions. Organizations that offer special types of exhibitions for definite pur- 
poses (the Council for Inter-American Codperation), and a great number 
of national businesses (Abbott Laboratories, Pepsi-Cola, Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, etc.), that have collected or commissioned art or held competitions, 
are a development of the last few years in the circulating exhibition field. 

The Federation and the Museum of Modern Art, among their large and 
expensive exhibitions, offer some at modest fees for smaller places, but much 
of the material offered on a national scale is planned for fairly large centers. 

Grouping of exhibiting centers in regional associations for convenience 
and, especially, for economy in securing exhibitions, overcomes to some 
extent handicaps of distance and limited budgets. It is a great aid in secur- 
ing more, better and more varied fare for the small centers. Some such 
organizations have undoubtedly functioned in various parts of the country. 
However, the Western Association of Art Museum Directors is probably 
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the oldest in continuous activity and the most helpful in the services it 
offers for circulating exhibitions. Established in 1921, the Western Asso- 
ciation of Art Museum Directors includes in its membership about thirty 
heads of art museums, of college galleries and of other exhibiting centers 
of a non-commercial kind throughout the western states. All directors of the 
larger Pacific Coast Art Museums belong, as do a good many of the direc’ 
tors of public museums inland. The West is isolated from eastern art 
centers by a wide strip of territory in which art activity is sparse. This 
isolation, the few and uneven collections, the new communities with no 
established art tradition, university and college art departments with 
meager resources for art teaching and little opportunity to show their stu- 
dents original material, lively artist groups in need of stimulation from out- 
side sources and with art works to show, museums ambitious for public 
service in art but with meager budgets and small collections, and other 
conditions of a new country still working out its own development had 
produced common problems that prompted the foundation of the Associa- 
tion. Art resources have grown and improved in the West enormously since 
the early thirties, but the problems of distances and small budgets at least 
remain to be solved anew each year as exhibition programs are planned. 
Therefore, the Association, though it is concerned with all problems of a 
professional kind, has rendered its most tangible and practical aid to mem- 
bers, and to the non-members whom it serves, in circulating exhibitions. 
By careful scheduling, it reduces expenses of bringing exhibitions to the 
West through sharing among many, and it sometimes can equalize the 
burden for the more remote galleries, in a region where normal distances 
between centers are great, by proration of transportation costs within the 
region. Through it, costs of assembly and packing may be shared, and the 
fullest insurance protection at a reasonable rate is available to members 
who, for one reason or another, have no policy of their own, and on better 
terms than they could obtain as individuals. 

The smaller members, whose staffs rarely go East and whose collections 
and reference resources may be limited or lacking, profit through the Asso- 
ciation by the selection, recommendation and organization of exhibitions 
by the larger museums whose contact with art centers is more constant 
and direct. These larger museums, which organize many of their own 
exhibitions independently or in collaboration, and which make frequent use 
of the national circulating agencies, conceivably might, with their larger 
budgets, do without the Association. They find it an economy and a con- 
venience. By their membership and their participation in its circuits they 
make its exhibitions available for the smaller exhibitors, who could not 
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possibly have such active exhibition programs in any other way. Not in 
frequently one of the larger museums brings west an exhibition for its own 
program, pays the costs of assembly, boxing and shipping, and then turns 
the exhibition over to the Association for regional circulation, with a 
saving to itself, and only the return charges to be prorated among other 
exhibitors. Members with collections make selections from them available 
for circulation, often free of all expenses of preparation and packing. Spe- 
cial effort goes to providing fine, small exhibitions, light in weight to save 
transportation expense, for the exhibiting centers with limited budgets. 
Fees are low, for the Association business is carried on with a minimum 
of machinery, often a great part of it contributed by the officers. In a 
very real way it is codperation of small and large for the common benefit. 

In the West, collections are few and museums have not yet developed 
everywhere there is a demand. Through the Western Association many 
places that cannot hope for collections, can provide art opportunities for 
their communities through good changing exhibitions. Such beginnings 
have, in a few cases, eventually developed into active museums. 

The Association selects its circulating exhibitions with some care, and 
it is constantly concerned with improving quality. It profits by the infor- 
mation and advice of those of its members who make frequent trips East 
or have international art connexions and keep in close touch with art 
developments. Moderate-sized exhibitions of twenty-five to thirty-five 
paintings are most useful to members. Exhibitions of oils are in most 
demand. Group shows or selections illustrating art movements or develop- 
ments are favored over one-man exhibitions. Young Westerners, western 
artists in general, and young artists from anywhere who show creative 
gifts are likely to find a warm welcome. Well-selected exhibitions of 
decorative arts, whether group shows or collections of one type, would 
be popular if more of a practical and instructive kind, in fine quality and 
contemporary design, were available. Almost all exhibitions are of con- 
temporary art, or, at least, of modern art, not only because such material 
in good quality is more readily available, but also because most members 
are more interested in that field. Many members prefer “advanced” 
developments of contemporary movements, possibly because they are often 
concerned with galleries as teaching aids in universities and colleges, pos 
sibly because the curiosity aroused when a part of the Armory show came 
West thirty years ago stirred both public and artists very deeply. What 
is lacking in the West of contact with art tradition may also be seek- 
ing out a compensation by stressing creative quality in art. Except for 
the few large museums included among its members, the Association mem- 
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bership as a whole tends“ little in the direction of art as a living creative 





activity rather than as an historical study —a point of view favored 
also in art teaching in the West. This is, of course, an adaptation to 
conditions, and, as in other things, the isolation that forces self-reliance 
and development of one’s own resources almost independently within the 
region is both handicap and advantage. 

One advantage for western museum development is that larger museums 
early felt their obligation to help out their weaker colleagues. Through 
the Western Association they have done so consistently. There has been 
a fruitful comradeship in the common task of aiding art growth, and mis 
sionary work in art, where it was needed, has progressed the more rapidly 
as a result. It is certainly true, though not always recognized, that sound 
art growth in any region as a whole depends as much on the small exhibit- 
ing center as on the largest museum. 

One other problem involved in circulating exhibitions that an agency as 
active in this field as the Western Association must consider is risks of 
handling and shipping. The Association has a good record, not wholly 
due to good fortune, but to be attributed to the conscientiousness, and the 
considerable experience developed by its members. Its insurance protection 
is complete, but loss and damage to works of art are never compensated 
by insurance. Its real protection is careful packing devices when feasible, 
and training of those who use its exhibition services. 

This prominence in the present museum world of the temporary exhibi- 
tion and the wide use in distant parts of the country of the circulating exhi- 
bition is a major shift of emphasis in development from the earlier museum 
functions of collection, preservation, study and presentation of collec 
tions. It is only one aspect, however, though an obvious one, of the gen- 
eral evolution of art museums — clearly marked during at least the last 
thirty years — in the direction of an increasingly active attitude toward 
the public. 

The proved usefulness and value to all art museums of these temporary 
special exhibitions of independent organization or shared, of varied type 
and intention, and their major contribution in many places otherwise 
remote from art opportunities assure them a place in museum planning, at 
least to the extent by now so well established. 

Special exhibition use might be greatly increased. Successful and useful 
as the best have been in all categories, even during the difficulties of war- 
time, there is room for changes, improvements, additions, developments. 
They could be most profitably increased in the museums of large collec- 
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tions, no matter how well these collections of every kind are now dis- 
played, to point up, successively, and to make more accessible to the general 
public, the various aspects of art illustrated in those collections. Despite 
the great attendance totals museums everywhere now record, the fact 
remains that they do not reach nearly the proportion of the population 
they should to justify fully the square footage they occupy, the values 
their collections represent, their maintenance and operation costs. Nor do 
they serve to the possible full effectiveness the greater part of their casual 
public at least. It is quite obvious to any observing visitor concerned with 
museums as centers of art instruction as he wanders in any great museum 
of a Saturday or Sunday afternoon, that though the galleries ring to thou- 
sands of steps, perhaps only four out of ten in the painting galleries, and 
probably only one out of twenty in the galleries of furniture and decora- 
tive arts, are preoccupied with what these exhibitions have to tell and 
teach in terms of art, or even of civilization and cultural development for 
individuals and for humanity. This is a stirring story of importance to 
everyone, and if art museums discover more and better ways of telling it 
clearly they can increase their service, and they can extend to the general 
public much of what they now hold for the scholar, the art student and 
the trained visitor and connoisseur. That is their job fundamentally, for 
they should be great centers of instruction on the popular level. There has 
been enough of talking_about art in museums, helpful as that may be, 
enough of labeling. 

Concerts and movies and activities of various kinds, teas and cocktail 
parties and buffet suppers to open exhibitions, do serve as promotion to 
bring crowds in, and are probably justified. Each museum must decide in 
terms of their usefulness in its own community. But they have nothing 
to do with art. How many party guests look at the exhibitions and then 
return, to give attention to art, at a quieter time? How many become 
gallery frequenters without any other lure but exhibitions? 

Almost everything has been done by museums, except intensive use of 
art itself in special exhibitions, to increase their influence. For those who 
have seen what circulating exhibitions can provide as solid foundation for 
development in wide public art understanding where there are no col- 
lections at all, it is not hard to imagine that the use of special exhibitions, 
carefully planned in connexion with ample permanent collections, might 
easily expand by many fold the meaning and value to the public of these 
resources. The “Masterpiece of the Month” idea, a familiar device in 
many museums under different titles and forms for these many years, is 
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the germ of this development. It should be pushed a little farther, to a 
group of related things brought out from the inert mass of collections on 
view, to make a point, pertinent in art preferably, or, in some other way 
meaningful, to the visitor of today. The possibilities for public service 
of such a systematic program of temporary exhibitions in a museum of 
great collections are definitely dazzling to those museum workers who 
carry on, as many do outside the few great centers, with a minimum of art 
resources. Such a development would go far toward silencing the criticism 
of those who maintain, somewhat disrespectfully, that it is not enough 
to have great collections, but that the real test of the museum lies in what 
use for public benefit it makes of whatever it does have. 

For the great museums, for others of every size, with or without col- 
lections, and for circulation too, the exhibition designed to teach the 
essentials of art principles, techniques and history, by the visual means 
that are art’s own province, and by other appropriate closely related 
devices, offers a field of fruitful experiment and development. In one way 
or another this type of exhibition has been tried out on different publics, 
always with interesting success. (Some examples: What is a Building? 
prepared by the Addison Gallery of Phillips Academy, Andover, and circu- 
lated to many museums throughout the country by the Federation; the 
What makes Art Work? exhibition, prepared as a Study Gallery exhibi- 
tion at the San Francisco Museum of Art and installed as one of the 
exhibitions and an educational device in the Fine Arts Building of the 
G. G. I. Exposition of 1940; So You are going to Build a House and many 
of the others shown and circulated by the Museum of Modern Art among 
their educational exhibitions. Both the Museum of Modern Art exhibi- 
tions and the San Francisco example, though they use diagrams, cartoons 
and other visual devices, of demonstration and illustration, still depend 
too much on text for full effectiveness. ) 

The Gallery of Art Interpretation at the Art Institute of Chicago is 
the only case so far in which a major museum has set aside space for the 
regular presentation of teaching exhibitions of this general type. Its attrac- 
tive, effective exhibitions, on various aspects of art, changed at intervals, 
employ visual, and sometimes tactile, devices, for helping the visitor to 
approach and to understand art as direct experience, with a minimum use 
of the baffling medium of words. As a teaching medium the gallery has 
the advantage of allowing the visitor to go his own gait in learning and 
of forcing him to the more beneficial active attitude toward the process, 
as opposed to the passive one of listening to lectures. It points the way 
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to an interesting potential development, open to infinite variation and 
adaptation. 

Collaboration on exhibitions among several museums, in a region, or 
among those concerned with any given field, might profitably be increased 
to the great advantage of art development throughout the country. It 
offers economy in use of trained minds and hands of organizers, as well as 
in the purely practical way of sharing assembly, packing and transportation 
costs. Important works unavailable for a circulating exhibition can often 
be obtained for from two to four or six showings almost as easily as for 
the single exhibition, because the time of the loan is short and the risks 
of handling and traveling are reduced greatly. These advantages far out- 
weigh whatever decrease of prestige for the individual institution results 
from sharing —a minor point actually when the museum’s obligation in 
public service rules its thinking as it should. Economy of this sort, which 
would release money, energy and effort for use elsewhere, is of vital inter- 
est to smaller museums with limited staff and exhibition budgets, but it 
should count as well with the largest and wealthiest museums. So much 
remains for museums here to do for art, far from the centers, of course, 
but also even in those centers. Despite the greatest opportunities provided 
now, whole segments of the population and whole neighborhoods, in 
places like Boston, New York, Washington, Chicago, are never reached 
even in a superficial manner by their great museums. This work brings 
less prestige among scholars and connoisseurs, but it must be done in one 
way or another if museums are to have that wide public support they will 
need increasingly to develop to the full their functions on the scholarly as 
on the popular levels. 

As for the circulating exhibitions, they too can be increased, improved, 
made more useful. They often are a by-product of the special exhibition 
in a larger museum or are a loan from part of a permanent collection that 
a larger richer museum makes available to its smaller colleagues or to 
exhibiting centers. More large — but not too large — carefully prepared 
circulating exhibitions at a good fee would meet a demand, but the small, 
inexpensive, economically packed and scheduled exhibition for the culti- 
vation of the more remote and less favored places is needed most of all. 
Organizations for regional circulation, such as the Western Association 
of Art Museum Directors, that operate with a minimum of machinery, 
not to recover costs nor to make a profit, but simply to hold down expenses 
by means of cooperative planning and circulating, would probably be help- 
ful in other localities. There are obvious advantages in direct service to 
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a limited geographical area, for needs and conditions are understood locally 
as they often are not by remote national agencies. There is also the sav- 
ing of time in scheduling intensively within a region. The kind of service 
the Western Association gives and the type of exhibition it offers, what- 
ever the limitations and defects members themselves see in them, and work 
to overcome from year to year, evidently are needed elsewhere. Dozens 
of bookings for Association exhibitions are made each year by small centers 
far out of its own territory — in the Southeast, in the Middle West and 
even in the Northeast which is so liberally provided with excellent museums. 
Possibly in these older, more thickly populated and wealthier parts of 
the country the great development of active museums in large centers 
fairly close together has obscured the needs of the little places. These 
were so much more obvious by comparison — and therefore prompted 
earlier partial remedies — in the broad spaces of the West, where even 
the larger museums had problems of isolation, and remembered their not 
very distant beginnings. Sometimes it is forgotten that it is as great an 
effort to spend an hour on subways and busses and street cars in New 
York, to go to the Metropolitan or the Museum of Modern Art of a 
Sunday afternoon, as it is to get in the car and drive forty miles to Denver 
or Colorado Springs or Santa Barbara to see the new exhibition of the 
month. In the more remote places the museum can and does touch a 
relatively larger public; in the smaller town it is used by a larger propor- 
tion of the population. Would that not hold true for the small town in 
New England, even if Boston’s great museums are only an hour away 
by the suburban train? Perhaps the best field for museum growth is in the 
small places with exhibiting centers, which circulating exhibitions can 
make outposts of art. 

At all events, art museums have larger responsibilities than they have 
yet served, discovered or explored, everywhere in this country, if they 
are to assume their full place as centers of the cultivation of humane 
values for the individual and for the nation, that would seem their special 
contribution to the kind of civilization the United States is developing. 
There is ample opportunity for the mass of the population to learn the 
skills and techniques of a mechanical and scientific age, but very little to 
help them to understand themselves and their world in human terms as 
creators and thinkers, in order to learn the civilized control and use of the 
techniques and the gadgets. One aspect of the values of civilization the 
art museum illustrates and demonstrates, and special exhibitions can be an 
effective aid in this task. 
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FACILITIES FOR STUDY AND RESEARCH 
By Perry B. Cott 


Associate Director of the Worcester Art Museum 


N ACCEPTING the kind proposal of the editors of this magazine to 
write on the facilities for study and research offered by American 
museums I find myself somewhat at a loss after four years’ absence 

from the Worcester Art Museum and the American museum world in 
general. Much of what follows must, therefore, be based upon the past 
and in large measure upon my own experience at Worcester, with perhaps 
a few prophesies or predictions of what the trends may be in the future, 
particularly as regards the opportunities afforded by the provincial or 
smaller museums. The disadvantages of being out of touch with American 
museums for a comparatively long period are perhaps, in my case, com- 
pensated for by the fact that for two and a half years of the war I was 
in almost daily contact with museum and fine arts officials first in Italy 
and, later, in Austria; lengthy discussions of their problems and plans for 
the future, of how their museums could most effectively function as cul- 
tural and educational institutions have broadened my perspective on simi 
lar problems that face our museums. 

The smaller museum can never hope to compete with larger institutions 
such as the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, the National Gallery in Washington, and the Chicago Art Institute, 
or specialized collections such as the Walters Art Gallery, the Freer Gal- 
lery or Dumbarton Oaks in the facilities they are able to offer for study 
and research. Extensive series or categories of special objects are naturally 
beyond the scope of the medium-sized museum which, in the majority of 
cases, must concentrate upon a few individual objects to exemplify his- 
torical sequences. Their collections have been formed primarily for exhibi- 
tion rather than study purposes. In some instances this broad policy has 
its exceptions; at the Worcester Museum, for example, we have empha- 
sized, comparatively speaking, our collection of early American art of the 
region as a result of the relative wealth of material available and the 
natural interest in it on the part of students and public. 

Absence of “‘study series” does not, however, constitute a disadvantage 
or necessarily handicap an institution in the facilities it can offer for 
research. Most communities that boast a museum also have at least one 
institution of college or university level. In the case of Worcester, for 
example, there are three liberal arts colleges, one of which offers graduate 
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work, and one polytechnic institute. To each of them the Museum has 
offered through the years its services in the form of special exhibitions, 
seminars, courses of lectures by staff members, as well as library and repro- 
duction material. Courses in the history of architecture have been given 
at the Museum for students of the Worcester Polytechnic Institute and 
annual courses in art history, illustrated in part by the Museum’s collec- 
tions, have been a part of the curriculum of Clark University for some 
years. In cooperation with the latter University, a course in Latin-Amert- 
can Civilization was given at the Museum in 1943-1944 with one of our 
staff members lecturing on the art of those countries and a Clark professor 
surveying the history and literature from pre-conquest times to the present 
day. The interest in the study of culture in the Western hemisphere has 
resulted in the Museum’s collaboration with the Pan-American Committee 
of Worcester in holding special exhibitions and conferences related to the 
civilizations of South America in association with Clark, the local branch 
of the Foreign Policy Association, and the Public Library. In March of 
this year an Inter-American Institute, which was devoted to the study of 
Brazil, was held jointly at the Museum and the University. Another 
educational project, which though timely was of a thoroughly practical 
and temporary character, was a course in camouflage given for two years 
by the head of the Worcester Art Museum School for Clark and Wor- 
cester Polytechnic students. 

Professor Sachs of Harvard, the dean of the museum corps in America, 
has frequently expressed “the need of greater codperation between muse- 
ums and universities to the end that we may develop scholarship combined 
with connoisseurship” and, in similar vein, Professor Morey of Princeton 
stated over ten years ago that “museums must begin to share with the 
universities the obligation of steady support of scholarly standards for 
historical work in the fine arts.” The emphasis upon popular education, 
which is so characteristic of our museums in contrast to European galleries, 
can and should be broadened to afford facilities for study and research 
for art history students at college and graduate school levels. The wealth 
and variety of American museum collections offer today an unparalleled 
opportunity to the student of art history to study from the actual objects. 
The difficulties of travel in Europe not only at the present time but prob- 
ably for some years to come and the chaotic state of museum and private 
collections abroad, notably in Germany, not to mention the damage or 
total destruction of countless monuments, make it virtually impossible for 
students of European art to pursue their investigations abroad, as was the 
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case in the past. While many of them have turned to the comparatively 
unexplored fields of the art of this hemisphere, American museums have 
and will doubtless continue to emphasize the arts of Europe and Asia in 
their acquisitions. 

The smaller museums, in addition to their permanent collections, can 
offer to art history students numerous and varied facilities for study in 
the form of specialized exhibitions concentrating upon a particular period, 
a single group or class of objects, or an individual artist, with conferences 
and seminars as well as scholarly publications specifically related to the 
subject of the exhibition. 

At the Albright Art Gallery in Buffalo, for example, there have been 
several notable exhibitions of this type such as Master Drawings (1934), 
Master Bronzes (1937) and, more recently, a comprehensive showing of 
the work of Aristide Maillol, each being documented by a scholarly cata- 
logue. The Museum of Modern Art has, of course, led the way for over 
fifteen years with distinguished catalogues of its exhibitions of various 
phases of primitive and contemporary art. 

For some years the Worcester Art Museum has held seminars for stu- 
dents of New England colleges and universities in connection with major 
exhibitions, a grant from the Carnegie Corporation having provided ini- 
tially for this phase of a regional program of art education. The first 
seminar, attended by about a hundred instructors and students of fine arts, 
was held on the occasion of our exhibition of Rembrandt and his Circle 
in 1935 with leading authorities in the field as speakers and discussion 
leaders. Several of the sessions were held in the galleries in order that 
specific points could be illustrated by direct reference to the painting, 
drawing or print concerned. 

Two years later an exhibition of the Art of the Dark Ages, organized as 
a result of the notable series of mosaics acquired by the Worcester Museum 
through its participation with Princeton University and several museums 
in the excavations of ancient Antioch, attracted an outstanding group of 
international scholars. Over two hundred and fifty curators and students 
from a score of universities and museums attended the three-day seminar. 
A few titles of the papers presented by some of the scholars are perhaps 
worth recording here since they give an idea of the subject matter and 
scope of the conference: Art of the Early Christian Period by Prof. Morey, 
Persia from the conquests of Alexander to the rise of Islam by Dr. Ernst 
Herzfeld of the Institute for Advanced Study, The Mosaics of the Great 


Mosque at Damascus by the former director of the French Institute at 
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Damascus, Eustache de Lorey, and The Carolingian Renaissance and the 
formation of Romanesque Style by Prof. Koehler of Harvard University. 
The exhibition, which was the first of its kind ever to be held in this 
country, included one hundred and fifty works of art ranging from mosaics, 
paintings, and sculpture through illuminated manuscripts, ivory carvings, 
metalwork, textiles, glass and ceramics. 

The following years witnessed the exhibition of Flemish Painting (1939), 
organized in collaboration with the Johnson Collection of the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, which not only attracted the largest public attendance 
of any single exhibition in the history of the Worcester Art Museum but, 
in connection with the seminar, drew several hundred scholars and stu- 
dents. The Art of the Third Republic in 1941 and New England Painting 
1700-1775, held two years later, were less well attended because of travel 
difficulties. 

A program of scholarly instruction in conjunction with important 
exhibitions somewhat similar to that of the Worcester seminars was insti- 
tuted with the aid of a grant from the Carnegie Corporation several years 
before the war by the Toledo Museum of Art. An annual professor, an 
authority in his particular field, was appointed for the academic year. The 
first of these was Professor Clarence Kennedy of Smith College who lec’ 
tured on his specialty, Italian Renaissance sculpture. In the following 
year, Dr. Hans Tietz lectured and held seminars on Venetian art, illus- 
trated by a notable exhibition of Four Centuries of Venetian Painting. 
The third and final year of the program was devoted to an exhibition and 
study of Spanish art with Dr. José Gudiol as the professor. 

In the field of American art the small museum can offer unique facili- 
ties for study of the art of its region. At the Worcester Museum Miss 
Louisa Dresser, Curator of American art, has organized a number of 
exhibitions dealing with various phases of early American art which have 
greatly contributed to the solution of many problems of attribution in this 
field. The first of these was the showing of Seventeenth Century Painting 
in New England, in 1934, organized in collaboration with the American 
Antiquarian Society; the scholarly catalogue, which includes an X-ray 
analysis by Alan Burroughs of Harvard University of each of the thirty- 
six canvases, is recognized as the standard work on the painting of this 
period in New England. A similar catalogue of the exhibition of New 
England Painting 1700-1775 is in preparation. 

The Addison Gallery of American Art of Phillips Academy, Andover, 


has made notable contributions in this field. In 1939 it held an important 
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exhibition, William Dunlap (1776-1839), which, as stated in the intro- 
duction to the scholarly catalogue, reflected “the pictorial achievement 
and taste of the Early Republic as seen through the eyes of one of its most 
cultivated exponents.” Since then the Gallery has assembled exhibitions 
such as those of European Artists Teaching in America, Aspects of Con- 
temporary Painting in Canada, and John Greenwood in America, each of 
which has been accompanied by a fully documented catalogue. 

The advantages of assembling the work of an individual artist in a com- 
prehensive exhibition are evidenced by the interest aroused by such show- 
ings of New England artists at Worcester. The exhibition of Winslow 
Homer, organized on the occasion of the publication of the biographical 
and critical study of the artist by Lloyd Goodrich of the Whitney Museum 
of American Art, comprised one hundred and forty-five oils, water colors, 
drawings and prints illustrating the entire artistic production of the artist. 
Continuing the policy of holding one-man shows of regional artists, the 
Worcester Museum collaborated in 1945 with the Whitney Museum of 
American Art in presenting the first comprehensive exhibition of the work 
of the eighteenth century Worcester County artist, Ralph Earl. It is 
proposed to hold similar exhibitions of the works of single early American 
artists of this region because of the increasing trend of interest in this field. 

Technical research in the scientific examination of works of art has 
been outstanding in several American museums, particularly the Fogg 
Art Museum at Cambridge, the Philadelphia Museum of Art, and the 
Walters Art Gallery. Important results of these investigations and stud- 
ies have been published in Technical Studies and in the Journal of the 
Walters Art Gallery. Analyses of X-ray and ultra violet examination have 
greatly advanced our knowledge of nineteenth century French painting 
as evidenced by the memorable showings of Daumier and Corot at the 
Philadelphia Museum. 

Some mention should perhaps be made of the facilities for study and 
research which are available to the staff of the museum itself and pave the 
way for scholarly publication and interpretation of the collections. The 
most important of these is, of course, the museum library. While no 
museum, especially the medium-sized institution, can ever hope to have 
a library commensurate with all the demands of the staff it goes without 
saying that a good reference library covering all periods of art history is 
absolutely essential. Rare source material can almost always be borrowed 
through interlibrary loans or photostatic copies. 

The Worcester Art Museum library, while open at all times to the 
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public, is primarily a reference collection for the use of staff and students, 
our policy being to acquire specialized works in all fields covered by the 
Museum’s collections. During the past fifteen years approximately six 
thousand volumes have been added, bringing the total to nearly fifteen 
thousand books and bound periodicals. We are fortunate also in having in 
Worcester the splendid historical library of the American Antiquarian 
Society which, it may be noted, possesses thousands of sales catalogues 
of art collections dispersed in this country, the catalogues of the American 
Art Galleries being particularly complete, including original manuscript 
records of that company giving names of owners, buyers, and prices for 
most of the years of its history (see A Guide to the Resources of the 
American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, 1937, p. 72). 

Just as the smaller museums cannot compete with the larger institutions 
in range of collections so, too, their comparatively limited curatorial staffs 
can hardly be expected to equal them in terms of publication. The routine 
duties of arranging exhibitions and preparing catalogues, investigation of 
works of art for purchase or gift, and a fairly active correspondence in 
regard to museum activities occupy a very large portion of every curator’s 
time during most of the year. Realizing some years ago that it was virtu- 
ally impossible for our staff to find the time for research and publication 
in the form of a quarterly museum bulletin, it was decided to publish 
instead an annual volume “devoted to the study of the collections and to 
articles on problems of research by members of the staff and invited con- 
tributors.” Brief articles on recent accessions and announcements of exhibi- 
tions and current activities appear in our News Bulletin and Calendar 
which is published monthly. While each volume of the Annual contains 
articles by the Director and curators it has always relied to a large extent 
upon the generous contributions of fine arts scholars as well as curators 
of other museums. 

Several other museums have initiated similar scholarly publications such 
as the Journals of the Brooklyn Museum and the Walters Art Gallery, the 
Pacific Art Review of the M. H. de Young Memorial Museum in San 
Francisco, and the Art Quarterly published by the Detroit Institute of Arts. 

In The Museum in America, published nearly ten years ago, Laurence 
Vail Coleman remarked that “only four public museums of art are thought 
of for research” and, although he does not mention these by name, it may 
be assumed that he referred to our large museums. Even in the short span 
of less than a decade I believe that the smaller art museums have demon- 
strated that Mr. Coleman’s figures should be revised upwards. 
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THE MUSEUM AS PUBLISHER 


By Monrort WHEELER 
Director of Exhibitions and Publications at the Museum of Modern Art 


RESUMABLY there is no great question as to why a museum should 
publish monographs, catalogs, bulletins, post cards, color repro- 
ductions and, from time to time, thoroughgoing surveys of the fine 

and practical arts in all categories. Almost all museums do, although not 
always as intelligently and efficaciously as they might. 

Museum publishing has been, on the whole, erratic and amateurish. A 
perusal of the past publications of almost any museum is likely to reveal 
the absence of a well-planned and consistent program. One finds 
dull and unappealing reference catalogs, with some attempt at popular 
pamphleteering now and then, and occasionally an impressive treatise 
reflecting the preoccupation of an individual curator. From time to time 
a director will deliver his high-sounding declaration of the role a museum 
ought to play in modern life. But in general it is clear that the needs of 
the public have not been seriously considered. 

However, this unstudied capricious work is not only ineffectual but 
extravagant; and gradually it is being corrected to conform to the modern 
concept of the museum and of its obligations. In the nineteenth century, 
our luxury-loving and self-improving plutocracy bought art with a sort 
of wholesale enthusiasm, not troubling to learn much about it. In due 
time it would bequeath these agglomerations, including almost by accident 
the very greatest treasures, to public galleries eager to stock up. Today, 
with a diminishment of wealth and a considerable increase of culture and 
of democratic sense of responsibility, a much more conscientious spirit 
is to be observed among museum supporters. Also the museum is now able 
to turn to foundations and municipalities for some measure of support. 
It is encouraged to regard itself as not merely a treasure-trove, but as an 
educational institution aligned with and sometimes actively cooperating 
with schools and colleges. 

All this has meant a reorientation of attitude toward the public, no 
longer simply invited to reflect upon souvenirs of European travel, to gape 
at vestiges of former splendor, but rather to think of art as a major factor 
in human history and as a revelation of timeless human psychology. The 
museum must be prepared to help its visitors understand something of the 
process and sequence of the arts throughout the centuries, and to respond 
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with intelligence of their own in a way conducive to important art expres- 
sion in their own time and in their native land. 

The docents who conduct the student or the layman from gallery to 
gallery serve admirably in this more enlightened approach to art. But their 
patient, even eloquent replies to questioning do not suffice. Certain films 
have been made which also help, but they are few and far between. No 
one thing sufhces. Education in terms of art has to be infinite, like art 
itself; and those of us who have experience of the reactions of an art-loving 
public know that there is no substitute for publications and reproductions. 
If these are done well, they last well, and continue to exert influence and 
to improve taste and to develop enthusiasm year after year. 

It may be argued that in a country full of publishers now willing and 
able to issue art books at a profit, the museum should leave this work to 
them. The answer is that commercial work is not well enough done to 
meet the standards of a conscientious museum, nor is it sufficiently spe- 
cialized to meet the requirements of a particular community. The museum 
goes into publishing for the same reason that a great university sets up 
a press: to issue works related to its own activities which the commercial 
publisher does not know how to handle or cannot or will not afford. 

But when it comes to practical problems, most museums find themselves 
inhibited in the establishment of the broad and integrated publishing pro- 
gram which would best extend their influence and useful function. It is 
readily understandable, for with an unprofessional approach to publishing 
the obstacles to success in it must seem insurmountable. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the assistance or at least the advice of men of practical publishing 
experience is not difficult to obtain; and after careful preliminary investi- 
gation a museum can decide upon a long-term plan and schedule, modest 
or otherwise, scholarly or popular, according to its policy and its circum- 
stances in other respects, with high hopes and good prospects. 

The potential scope of museum publications is vast and various, and 
the first question is what to undertake. If a museum’s first duty is to set 
the highest possible standards in the selection and exhibition of what it 
borrows or buys or accepts as a gift, certainly the second is to maintain 
an equal excellence in its endeavor to bring these things to the public’s 
attention. In other words, its publication program should be confined 
to what it is in a position to do well. 

The traditional and essential museum printed matter is in the way of 
catalogs and bulletins; but the conception of what these should be is 
changing fast. The official catalog, once a listing in minute type with small 
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illustrations and extensive footnotes and complex cross-references, now 
appears as pleasant as any other art book, with readable text, full-page 
reprodiictions, convenient bibliographies and indexes. The bulletin, on 
the other hand, gradually is becoming either a kind of illustrated news 
letter, ike that of the Worcester Museum, or when ampler funds are 
available, a miniature art magazine like that of the Metropolitan Museum. 
A special or a double issue of a bulletin may serve to publish material 
which would not suffice for a book or which, in book form, would cost 
more than it is worth. 

Every important exhibition, if it is well-conceived and sufficiently stud- 
ied, deserves a book. When one considers the amount of previous scholar- 
ship and fresh research which goes into a display open to the public only 
for a few weeks or months, it seems a great waste not to have it perma- 
nently recorded for the visitor’s future reference as well as for all those 
far away and those whose interest in it may develop later. 

The initial success of the Museum of Modern Art in the field of pub- 
lications was in response to this type of book. Timed to the exhibition 
date, a more or less ambitious volume was offered for sale to visitors and 
sent free to museum members. But as the demand for these publications 
continued long after the exhibition closed, a part of almost all our editions 
was bound in cloth for sale in bookshops and circulation by mail to libraries 
all over the world. As soon as we realized the importance of this post- 
exhibition demand we began to prepare our books with their eventual 
general distribution in mind; that is, we made them less like other museum’s 
catalogs and more like regular art books. Now our editions run into the 
tens of thousands, with the market still expanding. It is a procedure that 
any museum can follow, little by little. 

When the national or indeed international interest of the subject matter 
of an exhibition can be foreseen, somewhat more than the usual amount 
of money and time and effort can be invested in it. Why should not a 
museum gamble now and then, when it believes in its cause and in its own 
judgment? A successful instance of this is the Museum of Modern Art's 
Brazil Builds, published in 1942 at a much higher price than the average 
of museum books. It was the first survey of the subject in English, and 
has had a steady domestic and foreign sale and is now in its fourth edition. 
When a new edition of a book originally issued along with an exhibition 
is called for, it should be brought up to date, or replaced by a new work 
as in the case of Alfred H. Barr’s recently published Picasso: Fifty Years of 
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ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


As a rule the complete museum catalog is kept, by its very complete- 
ness and essential detailed information, from appealing to a large part of 
the public; and a permanent collection is best presented to the layman by 
a kind of anthology of its chief treasures, a selective picture book. The 
most splendid example of this, to date, is the Masterpieces from The 
National Gallery (Washington, D. C.), consisting entirely of color plates 
with a corresponding selection of fine prose: passages of art criticism, 
bits of biographies of artists, and other relevant literature. Another type 
of picture book worthy of emulation is the pair of volumes of enlarged 
details issued by the National Gallery (London). It would be of inter- 
est to see photographic studies of modern art published in this way. 

In the field of intensive scholarship — which need not fail to appeal 
to a considerable public — perhaps the worthiest undertaking is the exam- 
ination and documentation of a particular masterwork in a book or book- 
let of its own. Whether from the scholar’s standpoint or with reference 
to art lovers in general, certainly it can be said that no museum so far 
has fulfilled its obligations. To tell the history and to clarify the mean- 
ing of great works of art in a museum’s possession, to establish them in 
relation to other works, and to make sense of them according to the 
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aesthetic beliefs of today, is a task which challenges not only the scholars 
on its staff but the administrators and trustees who plan for the future. 

A great difficulty and a consideration of the greatest importance is the 
writing of suitable texts for the different kinds of books I have mentioned 
above. At present we have neither the quantity nor the quality of the art 
writing we could use. The museum world needs more writers who can 
leaven the heaviness of scholarship, humanize the themes of art criticism 
and give them new readability. It may be strongly recommended to those 
in charge of museum organization to try to engage a skillful writer or two 
as such, writers who are able not only to contribute independent treatises 
in fields where they have authority, but to elicit from their more special- 
ized and less literary colleagues the subject matter of other volumes, or at 
least to help them in their writing, which is a technique like any other, 
not at everyone’s command. Certainly they should encourage in their 
staffs a serious consideration of the problems of writing well about art, 
and allow them time to work at it. 

Another problem that troubles every museum is color reproductions. 
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There is an almost universal desire for them, and they provide an excellent 
way to publicize masterpieces. But we are not always happy about them 
because so many are imperfect, and betray the color of the originals. 

All this, however, is subject to improvement. Collotype, when very 
carefully supervised, remains the most generally satisfactory method of 
making large color reproductions. The silkscreen process is an American 
specialty, and the Museum of Modern Art proudly submits its produc- 
tions in this technique to any competition here or abroad. Unfortunately 
there are a limited number of pictures that will lend themselves to repro- 
duction by this method, and it is very costly. If perfection is attained, 
it is sometimes necessary to apply fifty different colors. 

As to the smaller letterpress reproductions, which again if scrupulously 
supervised can attain high fidelity, these can be made to serve a dual 
purpose. The Museum of Modern Art has always made a practise of 
orderiny over-runs of the color plates made for its books. These are then 
mounted with wide paper margins and sold separately. They are much 
appreciated by teachers for classroom use, and there is also a large sale 
for them, glazed with Braquette frames, for use on walls. Appropriate 
selections of these mounted reproductions can also be assembled in port- 
folios. 

It can be seen from the foregoing that the range of a museum’s services 
in the field of publications is really immense, from the costly scholarly 
volume to the small color facsimile. But it does not end there. 

In Europe, one of the chief means of popular art education and the 
dissemination of culture has always been the modest picture post card. 
In our own country, the production in this simple category has been poor, 
technically careless and above all inadequately circulated. Yet the public 
demand for post cards is avid and universal. From the .viewpoint of a 
museum administered in the name of culture the post card must be con- 
sidered as one of the most direct and effective means of familiarizing the 
general public with the great styles of the past or with modern idioms, 
as the case may be. What we must all codperate to provide is a system 
whereby every stationer, every railway and bus station, and every drug 
store will have a display of post cards of the best art and architecture to 
be found in its vicinity. 

This matter of distribution is paramount in all publishing activities. As 
the purpose and ideal of all art publishing is to reach the largest possible 
public having an interest in it, the museum must perforce avail itself, as 
far as possible, of the great systems of commercial distribution which have 
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already been developed. The Museum of Modern Art has recently con- 
cluded arrangements with Simon & Schuster to act as the distributor of 
all of its books. The Whitney Museum has had its books published by 
the Macmillan Company, and the Metropolitan Museum has used the 
Columbia University Press. With careful planning well in advance, a 
commercial publisher will usually be willing to undertake the distribution 
of any art book, if it is good enough. 

I shall not attempt here to go into the very complicated subject of 
production of art publications, but if the final results are good you may 
be sure that hundreds of hours of painstaking care have been spent in 
perfecting and integrating the numerous elements that compose them. 
Whether or not it is worth while for a museum to maintain a technical 
staff which does nothing else, depends upon the scope of its undertakings 
and the funds at its disposal. The Museum of Modern Art has such a 
staff and finds it economical. For the museum without a staff, a good 
printer can always be found who will undertake the entire design and 
production of the book. 

The final effect of all museum publishing depends upon far-sighted and 
coordinated planning. No public museum today will concentrate upon 
historical scholarship to the neglect of the needs of its potential public. 
There is, in fact, no incompatibility between the highest view of art, with 
its most scrupulous and scholarly standards, and the educational responsi- 
bility. Enough has been done to point the way so that no museum official 


‘ need hesitate to carry on. With all our democracy and education, we 


still underestimate the curiosity, the open-mindedness, the native aesthetic 
sensibility, and the educatability of our people. 
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THE MUSEUM AS A COMMUNITY CENTER 


By WriiuiaM M. MILLikEN 
Director of the Cleveland Museum of Art 


GREAT deal has been said in recent years about bringing the 
museum to the people and the people to the museum. Paragraphs 
have been written about snobbism of scholarship, about the need 

for popularization of museums, of making them available and necessary 
to the mass. There should be no contradiction in such a program. The 
museum is first and foremost a living organization where the creative past 
lives and at the same time it is a generative principle, and that is what 
must be stressed. The idea of a museum as a repository is what repels; 
that is death. In the first instance the museum exists; its use is the pulse- 
beat which vitalizes it. 

The museum as a community center is not a new idea. In Newark, 
John Cotton Dana, one of the pathfinders in the museum world of Amer- 
ica, developed an ideal of service adapted to his institution and to his city 
which, in its broad base, has had an important influence on the whole 
museum field. Through long years at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Henry W. Kent led that institution to the public through the use and the 
interpretation of its collections. As advisor to the Board of Trustees of 
The Cleveland Museum of Art, before the Museum was opened, Mr. 
Kent’s basic philosophy of service profoundly affected the destinies of that 
organization. Frederic Allen Whiting, the first director at Cleveland, 
thought, too, of the Museum in the terms of mass education, and he saw 
in the child and in the development of his potentialities, a basis on which 
a community interest could be built. He was the first who broadened the 
use of the museum to include music with art on an equal basis of quality. 
George W. Stevens, a journalist on the editorial staff of the Toledo Times, 
with unerring newspaper sense, brought with him a knowledge of mass 
psychology when he became the first director of the Toledo Museum of 
Art. That museum was built with the mass contributions of the city, 
and this broad base of giving has had a continuing influence on its destinies. 
He also believed in the child, and education has been a fundamental 
element in the Toledo program from the very beginning. 

The fundamental fact is that the museum cannot scorn its public. The 
moment it does the public senses it and draws back. It must hold to its 
ideals of quality, for the public is offended if they are patronized by the 
second best. Its success lies in psychology of presentation, in the inter- 
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VOLUNTARY SUMMER CLASSES USE THE FINE ARTS GARDEN IN FRONT OF THE 
CLEVELAND ART MUSEUM 
pretation of its collections, intelligent interpretation without a trace of 
condescension. 

Something of showmanship has become essential, and showmanship need 
be nothing blatant. The brilliantly presented Hall of the Americas in the 
Museum of Natural History in New York is a case in point. Scholarship 
alone is no longer possible. The crowded and dusty vitrines of the tradi- 
tional museum are a thing of the past. 

But it is above all in the field of education that the museum as an insti- 
tution has become a center of vast import. In some cases museums touch 
only segments of the community, in most cases they touch it as a whole. 
The university museums are examples of the former type, to speak only of 
those of Princeton, Pennsylvania, Harvard, Yale. They have specialized 
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services and purposes, and are usually placed in relation to the campus, 
so that their popular appeal to the city or town is minimized. Only the 
Museum at New Haven has a position which relates it also to its com- 
munity and it has sought to develop that connection. Research museums 
like the Hispanic Society in New York and Dumbarton Oaks in Wash- 
ington have an important if limited public. 

The major development in museums which reaches the city as a whole 
has been achieved in terms of mass education. They have taken the most 
likely and impressionable group, children, and to a greater or less degree 
have built their educational program around them. It is a truism that if 
you influence the children you influence the next generation. 

However, the larger the city, the more difficult it is to correlate activities. 
Mere numbers bring with them an inflexibility which needs not reflect 
either the will or wishes of museum authorities or school officials. Dis 
tances, local conditions, may make contacts difhcult. Secondary school 
curricula are packed with what have come to be regarded as essentials. 
This latter problem is being attacked vigorously by enlightened educators. 

Only occasionally do you have conditions which are ideal and all but 
unique. Through the vision of Frederic Allen Whiting, in the plans of 
the Cleveland building opened in 1916, classrooms for the children of the 
Cleveland Public Schools were included. That in itself was not unusual 
but the unique feature was that a teacher was assigned to the Museum at 
that time, paid for by the school system. There are now three such teach- 
ers who are given office space and secretarial facilities by the Museum, and 
who consider themselves, and are considered by the Museum, as much a 
part of its staff as that of the schools. By this agreement, and it is an 
agreement which works, the programs of the two organizations are com- 
pletely integrated. There is no place for quarrels or frustrations. 

The General Education Board gave a special grant in 1935 to the Cleve- 
land Museum and to the Shaker Heights High School, a progressive school 
in a high-income bracket community, for a three-years’ study of the prob- 
lem of correlation between activities and services of both organizations. 
What was especially interesting is that it was a study of art use for 
higher age levels. A feature was the study of art extension materials and 
their applicability to other than art classes, a use which stressed a natural 
and spontaneous approach to art as a part of life. Another of the museums 
which have brilliantly attacked that particular problem is the Museum 
of Modern Art through its extension program, smartly conceived and 
executed in the idiom of the moment. 
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All of this is the formal and institutional approach to children of school 
age. Allimportant is the free and uninhibited approach of the child him- 
self to the museum. Gone, except in a very few cases, are the rules that 
a child cannot visit the museum unless accompanied by an adult. He can 
and does come freely. Junior museums are provided in many cases, but he 
wanders freely in the museum as a whole. 

Classes for children of Museum members may be held, and they develop 
latent talent; but more important still are the free classes for any child 
who wishes to come. The child may have art ability or not. In any case 
he is getting an informal, voluntary, and first-hand contact with creative 
things. Properly handled, there can be no problem of control. He has 
the instinctive order which comes from spontaneous interest. Special 
ability may be turned towards special classes, eventually directed to art 
schools. Children so sifted out have been found to have in their freshman 
year at such art schools more than sophomore knowledge and also a lack 
of self-consciousness and superiority towards art which somehow or other 
affects too many art students. 

Much has been done, also, with college groups. Colleges are more and 
more establishing courses in which acquaintance with art and music is being 
stressed. Such a course has been instituted this year in Western Reserve 
University, with the Museum as a laboratory. On graduate levels a 
research organization like the Graduate School of New York University 
established itself close to the Metropolitan Museum of Art and to the 
Frick Gallery in order to have the vast material of those organizations 
near at hand. 

Adult education has made many excursions into the museum field, 
and experimental courses at the Cincinnati Museum and the San Fran- 
cisco Museum of Art have attempted, with success, to broaden the base 
of community appreciation. 

The museum, if it has funds and sufficient vision, can serve as a vitaliz- 
ing and motivating force in the entire field of art studies and art apprecia- 
tion. Many museums have lending services for slides, photographs, and 
exhibition material which are available free of charge to the community 
as a whole. 

The museum is also increasingly looked to for its services to the local 
artist. When it is wholehearted in that support and when it goes all-out 
for the artist and craftsman it can develop a community sense which is 
to the highest degree important. There can be no touch of condescension, 
no implication that this service is given, even gladly given, because it is 
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a duty. The Whitney Museum of American Art is an outstanding exam- 
ple of an organization that has worked for, and with, the artists and has 
become an influence of national importance because of the mutual trust 
which it has sedulously developed between museum and creative worker. 
Those human relationships are precious and must be treasured. 

The Cleveland Museum is another of the many organizations which, 
through its May Show, its Annual Exhibition of Work by Cleveland 
Artists and Craftsmen, has won the wholehearted goodwill of the artists 
of its community. This exhibition has given the artists a market, sold 
nearly $300,000.00 of their work in 28 years, has given them faith in 
themselves. It includes crafts, ceramics and enamels, photographs, graphic 
arts besides painting and sculpture. The Annual Exhibition is truly a 
community affair, the most popular thing in the Museum’s calendar. 

One of the elements in integrating the museum into the community 
life has been a broadening of its base, a broadening of its appeal, by the 
incorporation of associated arts in its program. Music has become an 
acknowledged part of the museum’s stock in trade. It may be by popular 
orchestral concerts, such as have been given with extraordinary success 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. It may be by the inclusion indirectly 
of a concert hall in the complex of the museum buildings as in Toledo or 
in Detroit. Many museums have stressed chamber music. 

The Cleveland Museum of Art was the first to place music on exactly 
the same standard of quality as its collections. By the appointment of a 
Curator of Musical Arts and the gift of the P. J. McMyler Musical 
Endowment Fund in 1922 it could embark on an ambitious program. A 
fine organ in the Garden Court of the Museum, given as a memorial to 
P. J. McMyler by his family in 1920, was installed in 1922, and since 
that time the masterpieces of organ music have been the order of the day. 
The entire standard of church music in the region has been affected by it. 
The organ is only played in a considered program of serious character. 
One year, as a special feature, André Marchal of St. Germain-des-Prés, 
Paris, gave the entire organ works of Bach. 

The Museum specializes in other musical programs which would never 
be given if the box office was thought of. What is more, an audience has 
been developed which looks for these unusual presentations. During one 
season the complete quartettes of Beethoven were performed. The quar- 
tettes of Brahms were the feature of another year. First performances of 
works by Ernest Bloch, Arthur Shepherd, Quincy Porter, Herbert Elwell 


show the broadness of policy which includes as a matter of course modern 
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music. When music is placed on that standard, and it is in many institu 
tions, it has a secure and rightful place in museums. 

The Dance and the Theatre have been brought into the magic circle, 
notably in the unique presentations in the Wadsworth Atheneum in Hart- 
ford. This museum has specialized also in Theatre Arts, having acquired 
one of the most extensive and representative collections in this country. 
The Museum of Modern Art in New York and the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art have also integrated this art into their programs in recent years. 

The moving picture as a new art form has been fostered by the Museum 
of Modern Art, and through its lending collection of films it has been of 
immense value in developing an interest in standards of taste. Many are 
the museums who now include the movies in their all-over program. 

The Museum of Modern Art has been a leader in breaking away from 
the traditional view of what material should be in a museum and what 
constitutes a museum program. This freedom of viewpoint and this cath- 
olicity of taste have not been mere popularization. There has always been 
a constructive ideal and a quality ideal behind their museum idea. By thus 
broadening the base of the museum in the community they have given 
their institution a vastly broader appeal, have vitalized it. 

The museum is one of the most democratic places there is. Everything 
in it comes together in an abstract world. The spirit of creation, the sub- 
limation of ideas and ideals of individuals who have felt and suffered and 
believed and somehow given more than themselves, move there in clarity 
and light. Political ideologies, creed, class, race, color fall away. A great 
museum is a creation of passion, the passion of many individuals, and when 
it is that, it is an institution which profoundly affects its city. It becomes 
automatically a center of intellectual and creative life. 
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THE MUSEUM AS A CIVIC FACTOR 


By Perry T. RATHBONE 
Director of the City Art Museum of St. Louis 


N 1947 the City Art Museum of St. Louis will celebrate the fortieth 
anniversary of the enactment of the Missouri Art Museum Law, the 
law to which it owes its existence. The occasion will recall a unique 

act in the rise and development of the American art museum, and it 
may well inspire a reappraisal and a fresh study of the law by other 
communities which might hope to bring themselves under a similar ordi- 
nance and to benefit by its unusual provisions. St. Louis in recent times 
has shown that a smoke nuisance can be eliminated by the enforcement 
of a law enacted by the people’s representatives. And today no smoke 
abatement problem is approached in any part of the country without 
recourse to the present St. Louis program. Forty years ago St. Louis 
demonstrated that by the will of the people an art museum could take its 
place in a metropolitan community as a full-fledged municipal institution 
whose function and means of support could be as public as a school, a 
library, or a water works; in other words as a real civic factor, in the 
precise sense of the phrase. It is well known that the great majority of 
American museums are principally supported, and their collections en- 
riched by an accretion of private gifts and endowments. While these 
museums are “public” in the sense that any law-abiding individual is 
admitted at their doors, they are, in effect, private corporations which 
would not exist save for the munificence of the few. By contrast, the City 
Art Museum is public in every sense of the word. Not only the building 
and its equipment, but all the works of art in the permanent collection as 
well, belong only to the citizens of St. Louis. The great bulk of the col- 
lection and all the funds for maintaining the museum since it was founded 
have been derived from municipal taxation. 

By the turn of the twentieth century, St. Louis already had an estab- 
lished art museum. The St. Louis Museum of Fine Arts was founded in 
1879 as an integral part of Washington University, and as such was pri- 
vately endowed. But as early as 1900 the idea of a tax supported museum 
was already simmering in the minds of certain forward looking St. Louisans 
who had been guiding the affairs of the University museum. The most 
energetic and inspired partisans of this plan were the late Dr. Halsey C. 
Ives, the first director of the museum, and the late William K. Bixby, a 
prominent St. Louis collector of paintings and manuscripts who was to 
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become the first president of the museum Board of Control. In the pur- 
suit of their goal, these devoted and farsighted men anticipated not only 
the financial, but the psychological value of having an appropriate and 
handsome building ready and waiting to be occupied and operated as a 
tax supported institution. And so it was largely due to the efforts of these 
individuals, and the small group that supported them, that the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition Company (the organization that staged the World’s 
Fair of 1904) was persuaded to incorporate into their plans a permanent 
art museum building. In consequence, the central pavilion of the Palace of 
Art was constructed of lasting material from designs by Cass Gilbert on 
a site in Forest Park previously selected by an Art Committee, and 
approved by the city authorities. Unlike our more recent expositions, the 
World’s Fair of 1904 was an astonishing financial success so that the 
stockholders were in a position to make to the city of St. Louis the 
princely gift of a million dollar building with no strings attached. The 
City Art Museum is not the only museum in America that has commenced 
its history with a huge investment in brick and mortar, not to say marble, 
and nothing in art. But while our other temples of the Muses, some of 
which are similar world’s fair survivors, have had to depend upon the 
sporadic benefactions of private patrons to fill them with works of art 
and defray the expense of operating, the financing of the City Art Museum 
has followed a very different pattern. 

Coincident with the transfer of the museum building to the city, the 
University abandoned its downtown location and moved to a new site 
immediately west of St. Louis. With the early collegiate buildings, the 
old museum was left to the wreckers, and the collections acquired by gift, 
bequest and public subscription were consigned to the galleries of the 
present City Art Museum as an indefinite loan. While this arrangement 
was not in itself ideal, it was an intelligent and effective expedient, for it 
served to keep the Exposition building alive (not an easy task after the 
brilliant carnival had passed) and to demonstrate the virtues of Gilbert’s 
design for housing a permanent collection. Meanwhile, thanks to the 
unflagging labors of Messrs. Bixby and Ives, a bill was introduced in the 
state legislature providing for the establishment of art museums. In the 
spring of 1907 the bill was enacted and became the unique Art Museum 
Law of the state of Missouri. The act provided that ““When one hundred 
taxpayers of any city in this state which now has or may hereafter have 
four hundred thousand inhabitants or more shall petition the proper 
authorities asking that an annual tax of one-fifth of a mill on the dollar 
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annually on all the taxable property in such city shall be levied for the 
establishment, maintenance or extension of a museum of art for the benefit 
of the public in such city, and shall ask that the question whether such 
a tax shall be levied be submitted to the voters of the city at a special or 
regular election . . . and if the majority of all the votes cast in such city 
upon such proposition for and against a one-fifth mill tax for the art 
museum shall be for the tax, the tax specified in such notice shall be levied 
and collected in like manner with other general taxes of said city, and the 
proceeds of said tax shall be known as ‘the art museum fund’:” 

With an eye to the future and its unpredictable contingencies, the law 
was broadly written, and further provided that “An art museum for the 
benefit of the public for the purpose of this act shall be an institution for 
the collection and exhibition of pictures, statuary and other works of art, 
or whatever else may be of artistic interest and appropriate for exhibition 
in an art gallery or museum, for instruction in art, and in general, for the 
promotion by all proper means of aesthetic or artistic education.” The 
same year the people of St. Louis, by an overwhelming majority, voted to 
establish the City Art Museum under the provisions of this law. Thus, 
the history of the Museum as it exists today may be said to date from the 
year 1907. The Museum is governed by a Board of Control consisting 
of nine members. The original Board was appointed by the mayor of St. 
Louis. Ever since, it has been a self-perpetuating body, which, though 
today it administers funds amounting to about $240,000 annually derived 
from the public treasury, is entirely free of political control. In this con- 
nection it may be added that the justly famous St. Louis Zoo and the 
Public Library are similarly supported. 

The virtues of this kind of museum financing seem to me to be obvious. 
Theoretically speaking, first of all, in a democratic society a tax-supported 
museum may be considered the only appropriate one. Tax-supported pub- 
lic schools and public libraries are taken for granted. A tax-supported 
museum is a public avowal of the basic need for art in our society. An 
art museum supported by every Tom, Dick and Harry, by the rich and by 
the poor in absolute proportion to their ability to contribute is, at its 
very foundation, truly a people’s museum. In effect, every taxpayer in St. 
Louis reaches down into his pocket once a year and contributes his dime 
or his dollar for the artistic cultivation and the aesthetic enrichment of 
the entire populace. At the present rate of taxation in St. Louis this 
amounts to an average contribution of about twenty-five cents per person 
per year, or less than the admission charge to one movie. 
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The practical results of mill tax financing are equally apparent. The 
fact that the Museum has been created by the people has kept it free from 
the taint of snobbishness, an unhealthy contamination all too common 
where art is concerned. The City Art Museum has never felt the need 
for cultivating an “art set” to support its activities or lend a social grace 
to its functions. There is no museum membership, and there are no privi- 
leges meted out only to those who can afford to pay for them. From my 
observation, the consequence has been a greater interest and attention to 
the affairs of the Museum on the part of the general public than that en- 
joyed by most museums of its size. The public character of the Museum, 
the fact that virtually every dollar it spends is public money is, moreover, 
of particular interest to the local press. Scarcely an item that the Museum 
acquires Or any new activity or service that the Museum offers goes 
unnoticed in the St. Louis papers, and important acquisitions are front 
page news. Moreover, the advantage of the place the City Art Museum 
occupies in the life of St. Louis is reflected in the annual attendance which 
by close count for the past fifteen years has been an average of 325,000, 
or roughly one in every three persons in a greater community of about a 
million. This, I believe, with the exception of the National Gallery in 
Washington, is a greater attendance in proportion to the population than 
can be claimed by any other museum in America. And, I might add that 
it is achieved without benefit of an auditorium or lecture hall of any kind 
and its attendant attractions, and in spite of the Museum’s location — 
remote on a high hill in Forest Park, approachable until May of this year 
only on foot or in a private car. 

Forty years of mill tax support has, however, revealed certain disad- 
vantages in this kind of museum financing. There is, of course, the ever- 
present possibility that the state law could be revoked, or that its provi- 
sions could be nullified locally by a city referendum. More than once in 
the past a political movement has taken hold to have the Art Museum 
fund diverted to the city treasury where it could be administered by local 
politicians instead of the Board of Control. While the possibility of such 
disasters is rather remote, the shadows they have cast are long and not 
quickly forgotten, and have the disquieting habit of reappearing in lean 
years. They are usually conjured up by a large expenditure for a work of 
art that is not popularly understood. The other very considerable disad- 
vantage is that, as a tax-supported institution, the City Art Museum has 
failed to attract many large gifts toward an endowment for acquisitions 
or an expanded program of operation. Professor Paul J. Sachs once 
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remarked that no wealthy New Yorker could die a respectable death 
without remembering the Metropolitan Museum in his will. Unfortu- 
nately, in the light of its steady though limited public income, the City 
Art Museum does not occupy such an enviable position in the consciences 
of St. Louisans. 

It is difficult to speculate on the possible trend toward the public financ- 
ing of museums and the consequent trend away from the privately endowed 
institution. But it is not without significance that already many museums 
in the country are at least in part supported by public funds and that this 
kind of municipal support is a development of the fairly recent past. Its 
widespread application today may well point to an expansion of it in the 
future. Meanwhile, a not unreasonable answer to the question of the 
possible trend of our time may be found in a comparison of art museums 
with other familiar and indispensable American institutions. Schools, 
universities, libraries, even fire engine companies all have their roots in 
private enterprises. A century ago scarcely any of these institutions any- 
where were supported by public taxation, but their place today as public 
establishments is taken for granted. Whether our present museums will 
in the future be maintained by annual tax appropriation or by the mill 
tax system is really immaterial. But in the light of this steady development 
toward public support and in view of the general trend toward socializa- 
tion in our age, there is good reason to believe that the American art 
museum will in time become a public responsibility. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE COLLEGE MUSEUM 


By ALFRED NEUMEYER 
Director of the Mills College Art Gallery 


“For to foresee consists of projecting into the future what has been 
perceived in the past, or of imagining for a later time a new grouping, 
in a new order, of elements already perceived.” —- HENRI BERGSON. 


HE only possible rational method of speaking about the future of 
any sort of institution is to observe — according to Bergson — 
what has happened before, what is happening now and what 

possible new groupings could be imagined from the constellations of past 
and present. Following this method a number of institutions have been 
examined as to their present policy' and by comparison typical features 
as well as unique elements have emerged. In this way “trends” which may 
indicate future characteristics of the college museum have become apparent. 

Yet, the very first fact which confronts any investigator is that no such 
thing as the college museum exists. There are only college museums differ- 
ing in type and accordingly in purpose. The greatest disservice one could 
therefore do to such a discussion would be to deal with them as if there 
were such a homogenous body.” Whether state university or privately 
endowed college, whether located in a museums saturated area or in an 
artistic vacuum, whether large or small in size, whether founded in 1870 
or 1940—all this decidedly influences the structure, the trends and 
accordingly the future of such institutions. Must we then conclude that 
the Fogg Art Museum of the year 1960 will have and should have as 
little in common with the museums of the midwestern universities as it 
now has and simply dismiss any speculation as idle? It may seem that the 
art museum of the country’s oldest university is so well established within 
its own learned community that it does not need any longer to seek for its 
own justification. Yet, from the very cradle of the Fogg Art Museum, 
from Harvard University, a report on liberal education has recently ema- 
nated* in which the museum as an instrument of education has not been 
mentioned. This fact indicates that the college museum although active 
and growing all over the country, has not yet entered to its fullest extent 


In order to assemble data for this article 23 letters were sent to different College museums all 
over the country. 20 of them replied most generously by letters and printed material. To all of 
them I wish to express my sincere thanks for their co6perative spirit. 

*See Francis H. Taylor’s remarks in the printed report of the Conference on the Arts conducted 
by the Carnegie Corporation of New York December 16 /7 1941 p. 216. 

3General Education in a Free Society. Report of the Harvard Committee. Cambridge 1945. 
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the consciousness of American educators and that means of the public at 
large. This shortcoming of the Harvard report suggests automatically a 
concerted effort which the Fogg Art Museum has in common with all 
the other institutions. Fortunately, the stakes are all up on the side of the 
museum since it is a general tendency of this epoch to communicate increas- 
ingly through audition and through vision. 

If the Fogg Art Museum and a midwestern university museum thus 
are alike in regard to the general cultural situation, they also have one 
basic feature in common in regard to their internal policy: all college 
museums agree that they serve first and at their best their own institutions.’ 

Finally, the policy of most of the American college museums seems to 
have in common an increasing emphasis upon the social aspects of their 
work. While the creation of public museums in itself is, to some extent, 
an act of social awareness, born from the spirit of the age of enlightenment, 
this awareness has with consequence grown stronger in America than 
abroad and has guided such European reformers as Alfred Lichtwark. Mu- 
seum education as general education is an American export article and 
the chiding which the museums have recently received’ for not being 
social-minded enough does not consider sufficiently the fact that from Jarves 
to Dana this country has by theory and practice taken the lead in a socially 
active museums policy. Since the tendency toward inclusion of an ever- 
increasing number of people in the process of education and information 
will undoubtedly continue in the United States, the common feature of 
social responsibility will remain a cornerstone of any edifice called col- 
lege museum. But the museum will also have to cope with the negative 
aspect of such democratic procedure, with the danger that more and more 
people may be semi-informed and may exchange their unguided instinct 
for the approach of the slide-fed and survey-nourished citizen. The feel- 
ing for social responsibility which is a common feature of American col- 
lege museums will have to show in the third quarter of this century a 
more scrutinizing attitude: attendance figures will not yet guarantee true 
dissemination of cultural values; flashy display will not yet guarantee 
successful interpretation. 

Serving its own institution primarily, the museum may do so in a 
threefold manner descending from the most specialized to the most gen- 
eralized function: it will train professionals in the art field, it will serve the 


‘See Laurence Coleman, College and University Museums. Washington, D. C. 1942. p. 5. 


"See Francis H. Taylor, Babels Tower. New York 1945. 
Theodore I. Low, The Museum as a Social Instrument. New York 1942. 
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teaching of the art department and it will open its gates to the college, 
at large. Only a relatively small number of universities provides for a 
museum training school but two features emerge as important for the 
future. One has been stressed by Paul Sachs, himself the inaugurator of 
the best-known museum training school in the country: the necessity not 
to separate the training of the scholar or prospective teacher from that 
of the museums specialist." To maintain the universality of aesthetic and 
historical experience in the advanced teaching and not to succumb to a 
departmentalized approach seems indeed essential if the museum is offered 
as a training ground for the specialist. The second feature suggestive of 
further exploration is the small college museum as a training place for the 
future professional museum’s man: the small museum offers on one desk 
a variety of all those questions which come to a curator. The small 
museum thus offers for certain aspects of management and educational 
practice as much as the large one. Therefore, a closer cooperation between 
the large college museums training schools with the smaller ones seems 
suggested for the future. 

In several reports or letters the college museum is described as a “labora- 
tory.” Here a very specific function and with it very specific requirements 
for an ideal setup are indicated. A college museum should avoid per- 
manency of arrangement and even — if that should be possible — fixed- 


°Conference on the arts. of. cit. p. 267. 
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ness of architectural features. Testing and comparing are the earmark of 
this and of any laboratory. Therefore galleries or rooms should be set aside 
for the display of objects brought together under a special point of view. 
Practical storage rooms should come as close as possible to a study col- 
lection in their own right from which material for special displays or 
exercises could easily be drawn.’ Classrooms and art library should adjoin 
the display rooms as is already done in most of our Colleges. 

Exhibitions as projects in display and in research should be a specific 
contribution which the college museum, large or small, has to make. Such 
a project may either grow from general classroom instruction or a special 
course may be built around the preparation of such an exhibition. It is 
well known what the Fogg Art Museum has done in this respect. Smaller 
institutions too, for instance Pomona, stress that their exhibitions are built 
around “educational projects.” Other museums may profit from such 
college arranged shows and take them over for a rental fee which will 
help toward the financing of such a display." The importance of such 
self-made exhibitions must be especially stressed in a period in which the 
cellophane packed show may drain the creative impetus of smaller insti- 
tutions. Whether it is “the horse in art” or “Indiana portraitists,” the 
theme exhibition is the ideal field for the “laboratory” museum in which 
problems are more important than solutions and in which the historical and 
aesthetic equipment of collaborating students and teachers can be tested 
and developed. Another aspect of an intensified use of college exhibitions 
are classes or lectures held in conjunction with the display. An especially 
enlivening feature are the open student discussions held with every show 
at the University of Indiana. 

While all the stated tasks deal with the specific museum function of the 
gallery, there is besides the special relation to the art department. In rare 
instances the gallery policy is determined by the art department while in 
most cases it is merely correlated in the person of the director who is at 
the same time a member of the teaching staff. 

A college art museum must by its very nature be interested in the 
achievements of its art department and should either reserve a room for 
display of student work or from time to time hold exhibitions of the work 
of teachers and students. 

In many institutions students are used as helpers in the management 


"The exhibition room of the University of Colorado with storage space in the center, mantled 
by 4 display walls, looks like an especially ingenious laboratory. Repr. Coleman o/. cit. p. 28. 
®This has been done with several research exhibitions at Mills College in collaboration with 


Pacific Coast museums. 
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of the museum. This is good and enjoyable. It will undoubtedly continue 
in the future offering the student training and occasionally a small income 
while it provides the museum with inexpensive and usually intelligent 
labor. But never should this service be given without adequate professional 
supervision. Risks engendered are too great, and abuse of the students’ 
time and strength is a danger.” In order to safeguard the satisfactory man- 
agement of student-operated institutions a set of “minimum standards” 
should be required by the American Museums Association before a museum 
may be admitted to membership. 

All the museum problems dealt with, to this point, start from the su» 
position that the displays are taking place in a special campus museum. 
There is, however, another tendency opposed to concentrating art in spe 
cial museums. This approach either destroys the old notion of the museum 
such as the exhibition policy of the “Wisconsin Union” of the University 
of Wisconsin, or it decentralizes art displays over several locations on the 
campus in order to place art in the midst of the daily life of the commu. 
nity. Both are indicative of new trends which undoubtedly will be car- 
ried on and therefore deserve a brief description. The Memorial Union 
is the social-cultural center of the University of Wisconsin, attended daily 
by 12,000 to 15,000 people. The art galleries surround two sides of 
the theater while one gallery is on the main floor, next to the main lounge 
and the restaurants. All exhibitions are handled by the students in the 
Wisconsin Union Gallery Committee. It undertakes amongst other shows 
annually a “Wisconsin Salon of Art” in which nothing but the name is 
old-fashioned. This special exhibition has not only encouraged the artists 
of the state but has led to the advancement of local research such as should 
be undertaken by a college gallery.'” A similar policy is expressed in the 
University of Iowa and in the University of Wyoming's university gal- 
lery which displays its exhibits in the main lobby of one of the central 
buildings where most of the students are going by. The director comments: 
‘A very strong movement is appearing on the campus to do away with 
the formal gallery, and to substitute in hanging our loans and traveling 
shows in the classrooms, say one picture to a class room.”"’ An identical 
point of view has been expressed by Pomona College. 

Practical and theoretical considerations must be taken into account if 
such a tendency is to be taken up by other institutions; supervision and 

*See L. Coleman of. cit. p. 12. 

“From material kindly provided by Miss Anne K. Tressler, Union Gallery Advisor, 


“From a letter by I. B. Smith, chairman Art Dept. Univ. of Wyoming. 
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insurance problems must be carefully solved before such a decentralized 
plan can be successfully carried out. But also a matter of principle has 
to be decided: was Rodin right in wanting to place the “Burghers of 
Calais” without pedestal directly on the street to make them part and 
parcel of the life of the community? The art work can be swallowed up 
by “life.” Its formal self-reliance is only indirectly related to life and to 
enter into its realm requires quietude and concentration as does the absorp- 
tion into a musical presentation. Yet it is true that many more people 
become in this way exposed to art and may develop from there to a more 
and more intensified understanding. 

The idea of hanging pictures in classrooms is rather part of an already 
widespread policy of lending originals and reproductions to students with 
or without a rental fee. This, of course, represents the very best way of 
an indirect art education and it may be foreseen that such a service will 
become an integral function of any college museum. Damages and losses 
will be unavoidable, yet everything put into use will suffer from wear and 
tear. Therefore no irreplaceable items of cultural significance should be 
circulated. The charge of a small rental fee may remind the student of 
the obligation he has accepted. 

Finally the cooperation with other departments is mentioned in a few 
of the reports and if accepted more generally will widen the efficiency 
and the influence of the college museum. Thus the Yale University Gal- 
lery drew inspiration from the lighting experts of the Drama Department. 
Social events may make the gallery the center of campus life as is the 
case in Beloit College, while concerts and theatrical performances may 
bring groups to the gallery which otherwise would not have visited the 
museum. There can be no question that this aspect of community activity 
will be more and more developed. 

While our discussion has dealt until now only with exhibitions and the 
people attending them, a brief consideration of trends in acquisition policy 
must also be included. Many of the college museums have as their nucleus 
a collection donated by a college alumnus or a friend of the institution. 
Welcome as such gifts originally may have been, the original donation often 
has been outgrown and institutions are no longer willing to accept restricted 
gifts. The auction sales from college museums in recent years clearly 
bespeak the altered situation. Bowdoin College’s director bravely states 
that it is “steadfastly refusing all but good or excellent objects and in past 
months has been returning objects which we never were able to display.” 


“From a letter by Philip C. Beam, director, the Bowdoin College Museum. 
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The most outspoken trend in the acquisition policy is, however, the 
emphasis upon American contemporary art. Some of the state university 
museums, especially in the midwestern and western areas, have made them- 
selves the agents for the promotion and the collection of the artistic pro- 
duction in their own states. Occasionally growing from the cooperation 
with the WPA Art Project, they have absorbed their material and 
branched out from it into an independent activity of their own. In this 
way the University of Wisconsin and the University of Wyoming are 
building up their collections with a strong accent on the production of 
their own area. Others go beyond the state line and build up representa- 
tive collections of American contemporary art with an increasing: inclu- 
sion of Latin American art. Thus, for instance, the annual summer show 
of the State University of Iowa offers a survey of American painting from 
which to draw for its own growing collection. 

Another point of view which will enter more and more into the acqui- 
sition policy of college museums is the effort to purchase objects which can 
be used in connection with art instruction. This, of course, includes the 
entire field of artistic creation and of its history. Princeton states: “We 
buy what we teach, preferably key pictures, heads of schools and tend- 
encies.'* In the same sense the Fogg Museum of Harvard University 
expresses its policy. If the budget for acquisitions is modest, it_may be 
advisable to concentrate on special collections such as prints, drawings and 
objects of the decorative arts. In this way the Mills College Art Gallery 
has built up a good modern graphic collection without duplicating the 
efforts of the San Francisco city museums. Some well-endowed smaller 
college museums such as Smith and Vassar have brought together, under 
an able directorship, painting collections of a very fine level which represent 
from the point of view of cultural and financial investment one of the most 
productive assets of these institutions. 

Permanent collections remain lifeless if they are not well and frequently 
displayed. Here a wide field opens for the ingenuity of the director and 
his helpers. In some instances his inventiveness is especially challenged 
by the age or the architectural whimsicalities of a gallery, as can be 
observed at Wellesley College. The university gallery of the University 
of Minnesota considers “each show a special problem in design. An 
illustration: different lighting effects on sculpture — by manipulation of 
lights above, below and at the side to see what happens to the color, 


*From a letter by Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., director, the Museum of Historic Art, Princeton 
University. 
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design, etc.”"* Such displays, of course, can affect the entire work of the 
art department whether they are simply constructing their own improved 
showcases (Bowdoin, Oberlin) or in making the entire show a “project” 
(Fogg Museum, Minnesota). 

The relation of the college museum to the outside community depends 
to some extent on whether or not there are other local museums. Several 
college museums such as that of the University of Minnesota and of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and the Yale University Art Gallery, have 
built up an exemplary community service proceeding from the conviction 
“that a work of art is not possessed, but rather held in trust for mankind 
and that this trusteeship implies a moral obligation not only to preserve 
but to make available to the public the material under its care.”'’ In 
recognition of this fact Yale created in 1931 the position of a docent, an 
action which has been and will be followed by many more institutions. 
Lending libraries of films, slides and reproductions, lectures and radio pro- 
grams, are the well-known features of such an extension service. The 
university museum of the University of Pennsylvania has developed for 
this purpose a truly impressive apparatus which in many instances such as 
the printed radio programs appears as leading the field. But half of the 
effort will be in vain if the museums do not succeed in training a special 
group of teachers and lecturers who can carry the message of art and 
history to their schools and communities. For this reason the Yale Uni- 
versity Gallery has instituted through the Yale Department of Education 
an annual series of six lectures for members of the New Haven State 
Teachers College. This seems to this writer one of the most important 
trends to be pursued into the future. 

Cooperation with local schools can express itself also in other ways. 
At Mills College, for example, the entire Gallery will this fall house the 
work of Oakland school children.from grammar school to high school age, 
where “art in action” will demonstrate the varied activities and where 
lectures by art educators will discuss the educational problems “in situ.” 

A very special feature of extension work has been evolved by some 
of the State University Museums surrounded by a large rural “hinter- 
land.” In codperation with the College of Agriculture the “Wisconsin 
Union” arranges an annual rural art show which is the result of exten- 
sive planning in the department of rural sociology and involving the 
services of the artist in residence (at the present John Steuart Curry)." 


“From a letter by Mrs. Ruth Lawrence, director, University Gallery, University of Minnesota. 
“From a letter by A. Elizabeth Chase, Docent, Yale University Gallery. 
“Who died while this article was on the press. 
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So productive has.been this work that it has been taken over from there by 
the University of Wyoming and applied to the local conditions. “Instead 
of bringing Wyoming people to Laramie we expect to take the pictures to 
the people. We already have been working extensively through the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service which sees art as an important factor in raising 
the level of the rural population . . . we are thinking of ourselves as a dis- 
tributing agency between the great collections and our local public. . 
Any sort of rural gathering has some type of an art exhibit; one year we 
arranged some 40 exhibitions over the state for these ‘natural’ meetings 
in addition to our regular Gallery circuit which is composed of 10 Gal- 
leries.over the state.”"’ 

Nothing can better illustrate the impressive variety of cultural gestation 
created by institutions of learning than a comparison of the extension 
work of a city university such as that of the University of Pennsylvania 
with the one by a rural university like that at Laramie or Madison. The 
one spreads the fruits of scholarship amongst the city dwellers, the other 
raises the level of taste in the rural home. None of them in itself will 
make for genuine culture but they will prepare the soil from which — under 
fortuitous historical, social and biological conditions — creative activity 
may spring forth. How responsive the outlying communities are to such 
a service may be indicated by the fact that the lectures and gallery tours 
of the Fleming Museum of the University of Vermont are often attended 
by classes from a distance of a hundred miles and more. 

Jn quite a number of instances the relation to the community is empha- 
sized by special organizations of “Friends of the Museum” who by their 
membership fee are entitled to participate in all activities of the museum 
or to bring about such activities. Wherever a college museum is willing 
to take on a community program such a backing organization will appear 
in time. 

Beyond the community reach are the publications which are issued 
by college museums. Catalogues are historical records on which to build 
for future enterprises. Considering the large number of college bulletins 
and of special catalogues issued at the occasion of exhibitions, a fruitful 
exchange of information between the different college museums can be 
expected which will be helpful in the arrangement of loans or merely in 
the assembling of data. In a few instances (University of Minnesota) the 
setup of these catalogues is in itself a contribution to the “Fine Arts.” 
Yet beyond good presentation it can become the pride of a college museum 


“From a letter by I. B. Smith. See footnote 11. 
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to contribute by exhibition catalogues to the research in the field and to 
pioneer in it by gathering dispersed objects, by identifying and by group- 
ing them. 

Looking at the variety of types and tasks we have encountered, the 
question arises whether the college museum has, compared with other 
museums, a special function by which it may contribute to American 
civilization. First of all, it belongs more than ever today in the setup of 
institutions of higher learning. As such it introduces into the setting of 
purposeful intellectual life the experience of freely realized creative energy. 
It demonstrates the meaning of “images” as symbols of individual, national 
or tribal existence. It stimulates the creative urge, it offers standards, 
it moves by beauty. But beyond that, the college museum is or can become 
a “laboratory” for the investigation of aesthetic and historical problems, 
a training ground for art students or students interested in art and for 
students in art history. The results of such investigation can then be 
presented to the community and to the country in the form of displays, 
catalogues and scholarly investigations. Whether it is the assembling of 
locally owned portraits which illustrate the history and the taste of the 
locality or the display of Oriental excavations undertaken by a university, 
the specific although certainly not the only function of the college museum 
lies in its active contribution to knowledge. This knowledge can be of a 
technical, an aesthetic, an anthropological or a historical nature — but 
clarify and illuminate it must. This does in no way distract from that 
universal task which belongs to every museum — and therefore to the 
college museum too — to bring art into the life of a society which needs 
the assurance of man’s creative freedom. 
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